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TOWARD  UNTRIED  UNDERSTANDING  OF 
THE  WORK  OF  THE  STATE  CHAIR¬ 
MEN  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  SECOND  annual  convocation  of 
the  nineteen  state  chairmen  has  come 
and  gone.  Again  the  meeting  was  held 
in  one  of  the  border  states  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  University  of  Wyoming 
was  host  to  this  gathering  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Last  year  the  initial  meeting  of 
these  men  was  held  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  and  next  year  these  oflS- 
cials  will  gather  at  a  point  to  be  selected 
by  Secretary  A.  J.  Gibson  in  his  home 
state  of  West  Virginia.  Why  are  these 
meetings  being  held  and,  in  particular, 
why  are  they  being  spiotted  on  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  North  Central  territory? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  lies 
in  the  fact  that  North  Central  business 
is  big  business  and  that  its  character  is 
changing.  This  is  especially  true  of  its 
relations  with  secondary  schools.  Im¬ 
mediately  following  in  these  columns  is 
a  preview  of  the  plans  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Research  and  Service  for  the 
current  year.  They  symbolize  the  de¬ 
parture  from  the  bald  accreditation  of 
schools,  of  a  former  day,  and  the  closer 


articulation  of  the  three  Commissions 
of  the  Association  on  a  service  basis. 

In  any  big  enterprise — in  this  case 
3,227  high  schools  are  involved  (twenty- 
six  for  American  citizens  in  foreign 
lands),  scattered  over  well-nigh  one- 
half  of  the  continental  United  States — 
the  field  representatives  must  be  called 
in  for  consultation  on  how  the  business 
is  going.  This  is  esp>ecially  true  when 
changes  in  relations  with  the  customer 
are  brewing — a  close  parallel  with  the 
contemporary  services  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  its  member  schools.  Anyone  who 
has  been  only  a  casual  reader  of  The 
Quarterly  for  a  few  years  must  sense 
how  deep  the  roots  of  service — not 
penalization — have  grown.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  of  course,  that  the  day-by-day 
operations  keyed  to  this  idea  are  not  so 
newsworthy  as  to  make  daily  headlines 
and  the  Association  is  misunderstood 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

As  for  the  second  question,  these 
meetings  are  spotted  on  the  periphery 
of  North  Central  territory  to  overcome 
a  distance  handicap  and  to  provide  to 
local,  if  not  regional,  outlets  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Association.  Travel  from 
far-off  localities  to  the  annual  meeting 
at  Chicago  is  dearly  prohibitive  for 
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large  numbers  of  North  Central  constit¬ 
uents.  Interested  groups  must  be 
stripi>ed  down  to  the  essential  officers 
whose  presence  is  mandatory  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  But  these  pe¬ 
ripheral  gatherings  reverse  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  travel:  a  few  go  to  the  many  who 
know  the  Association  by  hearsay  only 
and  whose  knowledge  is  therefore  lim¬ 
ited,  and  perhaps  distorted,  by  that 
fact.  For  this  they  cannot  be  blamed. 
Since  school  executives  and  their  staffs 
rarely  get  from  the  public  press  any 
news  except  that  a  school  has  been 
dropped  or  some  equally  “spectacular” 
action  has  been  taken,  laymen,  includ¬ 
ing  legislators,  must  be  exonerated 
when  they  fail  to  score  significantly  in 
their  comprehension  of  the  basic  pur- 
pK>se  of  the  Association.  These  geo¬ 
graphically  marginal  gatherings  of 
school  men — all  state  chairmen  are 
school  men — should  tend  to  correct 
this  situation. 

At  Laramie  the  first  of  the  two-day 
sessions  was  given  over  to  reports  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  three 
Commissions  and  to  a  discussion  of  the 
program  that  is  emerging  for  the  Fifty- 
Ninth  Annual  meeting  in  Chicago  next 
March.  The  second  was  set  up  for  the 
state  chairmen  only.  They  discussed 
some  thirty  or  more  questions  that  they 
had  assembled  in  advance  of  this  meet¬ 
ing. 

Not  the  least  of  the  “unifying” 
features  of  this  gathering  was  the 
glowing  hospitality  of  the  University. 
Everything  had  been  thought  of — 
from  the  warm  and  witty  greetings  by 
President  Humphrey,  on  through  the 
evening  trip  to  the  truly  snowy  heights 
of  the  Snowy  Range  thence  down  to  the 
Recreation  Camp  and  a  hot  barbecue, 
and  finally  to  the  departure  of  the  last 
tenderfoot  from  the  city  where  traces 
of  the  Old  West  still  linger  and  friendli¬ 
ness  abounds. 

Harlan  C.  Koch 


THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE  FOR 

1953-54 

As  THE  NEW  YEAR  moves  along, 
school  administrators  and  teachers  will 
be  looking  for  the  latest  reports  and 
up-to-date  information  in  a  number  of 
fields. 

Teacher  education,  especially  in  this 
period  of  limited  supply,  deserves 
much  study  and  attention.  There  are 
three  principle  types  of  institutions 
preparing  teachers;  namely,  liberal  arts 
colleges,  institutions  for  teacher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  complex  or  multi-purpose 
institutions.  Perhaps  the  reader  would 
like  to  know  what  is  going  on  among 
North  Central  colleges  and  universities 
for  the  improvement  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  A  portion  of  this  report  is  devoted 
to  such  a  review. 

“On  the  job”  growth  of  teachers  has 
engaged  the  thinking  and  concern  of 
most  educators,  at  least  to  some  degree. 
You  may  well  raise  the  question, 
“What  is  the  North  Central  doing  to 
stimulate  in-service  improvement  of 
teachers?”  You  will  find  a  review  of 
this  effort  in  the  following  report. 

Since  the  school  library  is  the  hub  of 
the  instructional  program  of  any 
school,  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
report  of  the  School  Library  Study 
Committee.  If  you  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  real  training  needs 
of  school  librarians,  you  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  is  giving  serious  attention  to 
means  of  improving  teacher  education 
in  this  im|}ortant  field. 

Are  you  interested  in  attractive, 
stimulating,  and  easy-to-use  materials 
that  will  lead  high  school  youth  into 
study  and  discussion  of  contemporary 
issues?  If  so,  you  will  wish  to  read  the 
section  of  this  report  dealing  with  Ex¬ 
perimental  Units. 

Perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  edu- 
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cators  are  called  upon  to  deal  with 
complex  issues  involved  in  the  social 
experiences  of  youth.  Military  service 
also  makes  demand  upon  present  day 
youth  that  were  unknown  to  many  pre¬ 
ceding  generations.  You  may  wonder  if 
the  North  Central  Association  pro¬ 
vides  any  leadership  in  developing  ma¬ 
terials  and  procedures  for  dealing  with 
these  important  issues.  Portions  of  the 
following  report  will  answer  this  query. 

Liberal  Arts  Education — Russell  M. 

Cooper,  Chairman 

This  fall  marks  the  fourteenth  year 
of  continued  operation  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  Study — marking  it  as  one  of  the 
most  enduring  cooperative  studies  in 
the  history  of  higher  education.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  twenty-eight  liberal  arts 
colleges,  it  has  expanded  in  participa¬ 
tion  and  program  through  the  years 
until  it  now  embraces  approximately 
sixty-five  institutions  working  together 
in  a  many-sided  program. 

The  chief  features  of  the  program 
are  well-known  to  readers  of  The 
Quarterly  and  will  continue  during 
the  coming  year.  The  colleges  deter¬ 
mine  for  themselves  the  problems  that 
are  to  be  studied  on  the  local  campus 
and  then  seek  help  from  the  sponsoring 
committee  in  carrying  forward  these 
studies  effectively  and  sharing  experi¬ 
ence  with  sister  institutions.  On  each 
campus,  the  enterprise  enlists  the  co¬ 
operation  of  teaching  faculty  members 
as  well  as  administrators. 

In  the  summer  of  1953,  participating 
colleges  sent  representatives  to  work¬ 
shops  conducted  at  Minnesota  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  Minnesota 
program  attracted  thirty-five  partici¬ 
pants  from  thirty-two  colleges  and  the 
Chicago  workshop  approximately  the 
same.  Through  general  sessions,  semi¬ 
nars,  and  individual  conferences,  the 
participants  explored  problems  of  gen¬ 
eral  education,  personnel  activities, 


instructional  improvement,  teacher  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  similar  questions.  They 
prepared  to  lead  their  local  faculty 
colleagues  in  further  experimentation 
and  analysis  in  these  areas. 

During  the  coming  year,  each  college 
will  be  visited  by  one  of  the  committee 
coordinators:  Frank  W.  Clippinger  of 
Drury,  John  L.  Davis  of  Hiram,  Ar¬ 
thur  F.  Engelbert  of  Mount  Union, 
A.  Leland  Forrest  of  Nebraska  Wes¬ 
leyan,  John  W.  Hollenbach  of  Hope, 
E.  Ray  McCartney  of  Fort  Hays,  and 
William  J.  McKeefery  of  Alma.  These 
men  visit  a  campus  for  one  day,  work¬ 
ing  with  members  of  the  faculty  on  the 
problems  under  investigation  and  shar¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  other  institutions. 
Clarence  Lee  Furrow,  of  Knox  College, 
is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  total 
program. 

Dr.  Furrow  publishes  each  month  a 
News  Bulletin  summarizing  the  current 
activities  in  the  study  and  includes  for 
each  college  a  packet  of  material 
describing  new  courses,  studies,  and 
events  suggestive  of  frontier  activities 
in  higher  education. 

The  committee  sponsors  each  year  a 
series  of  intercollegiate  week-end  con¬ 
ferences  in  various  parts  of  the  region. 
Conferences  for  next  year  are  planned 
in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  West 
Virginia,  collaborating  in  each  case 
with  state  college  associations  and  in¬ 
viting  faculty  members  of  all  colleges 
of  the  area  to  participate.  On  March 
22-34,  i954>  fhc  committee  will  sponsor 
its  sixth  workshop  for  liberal  arts 
college  presidents  at  the  Palmer  House 
in  Chicago.  This  has  become  an  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  attracted  over  seventy  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  the  workshop  held  last 
spring. 

In  the  year  ahead,  the  major  new 
emphasis  of  the  committee  will  be  the 
development  of  cooperative  research 
projects.  Small  groups  of  neighboring 
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colleges  will  work  together  under  expert 
direction  in  conducting  carefully  de¬ 
signed  scientific  research  concerning 
liberal  arts  practices.  These  studies 
should  yield  still  further  insight  for  the 
general  improvement  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  program  is  financed  by  contri¬ 
butions  of  $150  each  from  the  partici¬ 
pating  colleges  and  the  continued  grant 
of  $7,000  a  year  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  The  sponsoring  commit¬ 
tee  for  1953-54  includes;  Russell  M. 
Cooper  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Chairman;  President  Eugene 
Briggs  of  Phillips  University;  Karl  L. 
Massanari  of  Goshen  College;  Edward 
F.  Potthoff  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois;  Arthur  Pullam  of  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  Joseph  Pryor  of  Harding 
College. 

In-Service  Education  of  Teachers — 

Paul  Harnly,  Chairman 

In-service  education  of  teachers 
seems  to  be  an  ever-present  problem. 
The  Sub-committee  on  In-Service  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  Teachers  has  tried  to  be  of 
service  to  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  schools  by  identifying  crucial 
problems,  making  studies  concerning 
them,  and  publishing  findings  of  the 
studies.  Another  important  service  has 
been  the  organization  of  discussion 
group  meetings  built  around  these  in- 
service  problems  as  a  part  of  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting. 

This  committee  began  its  work  some 
years  ago  by  publishing  “A  Study  of 
In-Service  Education,”  which  devel¬ 
oped  the  fundamental  principles  un¬ 
derlying  a”workable  in-service  program. 
This  was  followed  by  a  second  study 
entitled  “Improving  Intergroup  Rela¬ 
tions  in  School  and  Community  Life,” 
which  applied  the  principles  develof>ed 
in  the  first  study  to  a  rather  universal 
and  pressing  school  problem.  A  total 
of  5,500  copies  of  the  second  study  were 


printed.  The  fact  that  both  of  these 
studies  are  now  out  of  print  attests  to 
their  worth. 

Because  many  principals  have  shown 
an  interest  in  securing  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  starting  in-service  pro¬ 
grams,  another  study  entitled  “In¬ 
centives  Used  in  Motivating  Profes¬ 
sional  Growth  of  Teachers”  seeks  to 
identify  what  causes  some  teachers  to 
grow  in  service  more  than  others.  It 
gives  suggestions  based  upon  replies 
from  259  principals  and  1,197  teachers 
representing  261  schools.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  April,  1953  Quarterly 
and  reprints  are  available  at  the  office 
of  the  Association  Treasurer,  R.  Nelson 
Snider,  Principal,  South  Side  High 
School,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Price 
single  copies — 25^,  quantities  of  ten 
or  more — 15^.  An  important  activity 
of  this  committee  during  the  next  year 
will  be  the  distribution  of  these  re¬ 
prints. 

“The  Workshop  as  an  In-Service 
Education  Procedure”  is  the  title  of  a 
study  currently  in  progress.  It  concerns 
itself  with  determining,  if  possible, 
what  the  workshop  technique  provides 
that  conventional  and  traditional  forms 
of  in-service  education  do  not  provide. 
The  study  is  based  upon  information 
secured  from  participants  in  work¬ 
shops,  leaders  of  workshops,  and  insti¬ 
tutions  sponsoring  them.  A  complete 
report  will  be  published  in  the  April, 
1954  Quarterly,  with  reprints  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution. 

Another  series  of  discussion  group 
meetings  is  planned  for  Wednesday 
evening,  March  24,  1954,  as  a  part  of 
the  program  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 
Six  such  meetings  will  be  held.  In  order 
to  encourage  participation  by  as  many 
as  possible,  long  sp>eeches  are  always 
discouraged.  The  leadership  is  centered 
in  a  panel  representing  principals,  col¬ 
lege  p>eople,  and  classroom  teachers. 
Topics  for  discussion  are  carefully  se- 
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lected  as  having  current  interest.  An 
exchange  of  practical  ideas  is  encour¬ 
aged.  A  summary  of  each  group  discus¬ 
sion  is  published  in  The  Quarterly. 
Held  as  a  part  of  an  Annual  Meeting 
where  considerable  emphasis  is  based 
upon  accreditation,  these  group  meet¬ 
ings  have  provided  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ences  and  an  opportunity  for  participa¬ 
tion  not  afforded  elsewhere. 

Institulions  For  Teacher  Education — 

Edward  F.  Potthoff,  Chairman 

The  Subcommittee  on  Institutions 
for  Teacher  Education  began  the  year 
1953-54  with  its  annual  summer  work¬ 
shop,  held  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  from  July  37  to  August  21.  Acting 
president,  John  Jacobs  of  the  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College  at  Emf>oria, 
and  Professor  Grim  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  were  the  co-directors  of 
the  workshop.  In  attendance  were 
two  representatives  from  each  of  the 
twenty-four  colleges  which  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  project  this  year.  Each 
workshopper  completed  a  study  of  his 
own  special  problem,  both  through  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  work.  As  in  recent 
years,  the  summer’s  work  was  compiled 
in  a  workshop  repmrt,  presenting  the 
results  of  these  studies. 

After  the  academic  year  is  under 
way,  the  coordinator  staff  for  the 
project  will  begin  their  visits  to  the 
cooperating  institutions.  Each  college 
in  the  project  will  receive  one  visit 
lasting  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
days  from  one  of  the  coordinators. 
Messrs.  John  Jacobs,  C.  H.  Allen,  of 
the  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers 
College,  and  Vaud  Travis,  of  the 
Northeastern  State  College  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  will  continue  to  serve  as  coordi¬ 
nators.  Graham  Pogue,  of  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana  has 
just  joined  the  coordinator  staff  for 
this  year. 

Each  participating  college  will  set 


up  its  own  local  committee,  frequentlv 
with  the  aid  of  one  or  more  subcom¬ 
mittees,  to  carry  on  such  institutional 
studies  as  are  chosen  for  the  year’s 
work.  This  committee  also  will  make 
arrangements  for  the  coordinator  visit, 
for  keeping  the  faculty  as  a  whole  in¬ 
formed  of  its  work,  for  providing  for 
the  sharing  of  its  experiences  with  the 
other  colleges  in  the  cooperative  proj¬ 
ect,  etc. 

Dr.  Jacobs  will  again  serve  as  chief 
coordinator  and  he  will  be  responsible 
for  editing  the  News  Bulletin  and  for 
distribution  of  the  packet  materials. 

Dr.  George  E.  Hill,  of  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee, 
has  been  assuming  responsibility  for 
canvassing  the  interest  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  colleges  in  conducting  coopera¬ 
tive  research  studies  on  educational 
problems.  The  Subcommittee  hopes  to 
set  up  clearing  house  machinery  to 
enable  a  number  of  colleges  interested 
in  the  same  research  project  to  pursue 
it  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Dr.  Hill  has 
already  made  a  number  of  contacts 
with  the  participating  colleges  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  undertaking 

Participation  in  the  project  of  the 
Subcommittee  is  contingent  upon  send¬ 
ing  a  representative  to  the  summer 
workshop  and  begins  at  that  time.  All 
institutions  in  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  area  which  are  of  the  unit  type 
and  whose  primary  function  is  the 
preparation  of  teachers  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  project.  Accredita¬ 
tion  by  the  Association  is  not  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  participation. 

Teacher  Education  in  Multi-Purpose 

Institutions — F.  E.  Henzlik,  Chair¬ 
man 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Teacher  Education  in 
Multi-Purpose  Institutions  has  de¬ 
voted  its  attention  to  the  securing  of 
the  types  of  problems,  issues,  and 
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questions  which  confront  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  desirable  teacher  training 
programs  in  large  universities.  These 
issues  and  problems  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  and  discussed  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation,  as  well  as  at  meetings  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education.  These  discussions 
have  not  only  revealed  additional  issues 
and  problems,  but  have  given  a  peeper 
insight  into  the  relationships  which 
prevail  and  should  prevail  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  programs.  Among 
the  questions  and  problems,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  illustrations  of  the  types  of 
issues  giving  concern  in  large  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges: 

When  two  or  more  autonomous  colleges  or  di¬ 
visions  contribute  or  should  contribute  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers: 

a.  Who  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  curriculum 
and  the  instructional  programs  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  personnel? 

b.  How  can  these  collies,  schools,  or  divisions 
best  coordinate  the  cooperation  in  teacher 
preparation? 

c.  Who  is  and  should  be  responsible  for  teacher 
education  in  a  large  complex  institution? 
Who  should  control  the  sdection,  counsel¬ 
ing  and  advising  of  students  interested  in 
programs  of  teacher  education? 

d.  Who  should  determine  the  amount,  type 
and  kind  of  general  education,  specialized 
subject  matter  and  professional  courses  and 
experiences  that  should  be  provided? 

e.  Who  should  determine  the  professional  ex¬ 
periences  and  requirements  and  recommend 
for  certification? 

We  need  a  more  complete  picture  of 
issues  and  problems  significant  and 
peculiar  to  teacher  education  in  large 
institutions.  This  we  hope  to  secure  in 
1953-54.  To  this  end  a  study  of  the 
official  viwtation  reports  filed  with  the 
AACTE  is  being  initiated  under  the 
direction  of  Dean  Waldo  Lessenger  of 
Wayne  University.  A  meeting  of  the 
subcommittee  will  be  held  in  the  fall 
for  purposes  of  appraising  the  study 
and  completing  the  picture.  It  also  is 
desirable  to  have  further  discussions 
of  the  problem  in  panels  at  future 


meetings.  The  Subcommittee  plans  to 
secure  help  in  detailed  studies  of  some 
of  the  elements  which  have  been  re¬ 
vealed.  To  illustrate,  since  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  utilize  the  total  facilities 
of  the  university  in  the  development  of 
teacher  training  programs,  we  expect 
to  make  a  study  of  ways,  methods, 
and  approaches  now  used  by  large 
institutions  which  have  successful 
teacher  programs  in  progress.  Further¬ 
more,  some  of  the  above  problems  will 
be  given  careful  study  and  evaluation 
seeking  sane  and  intelligent  solutions 
of  the  problems  in  the  development  of 
teacher  training  programs.  These  stud¬ 
ies  will  be  reported  when  completed. 

School  Library  Study — Walter  L.  Coo¬ 
per,  Chairman 

The  Library  Committee,  which  has 
held  two  meetings  during  its  approxi¬ 
mately  one  year  of  activities,  has 
gathered  certain  data  concerning  the 
following  topics: 

I.  Certification  requirements  for  librarians  in 
the  North  Central  area. 

3.  Training  facilities  available  within  the 
North  Central  area. 

3.  Projects  of  other  accrediting  associations 
related  to  the  improvement  of  library 
standards. 

4.  Certification  requirements  for  librarians. 

During  the  1953-54  school  year,  the 
Committee  plans  to  hold  at  least  two 
meetings,  and  hopes  to  accomplish  the 
following  objectives: 

I.  Continue  to  survey  the  training  opportuni¬ 
ties  available  within  the  North  Central 
area. 

3.  Secure  a  copy  and  make  a  digest  of  Ersted’s 
thesis.  This  thesis  is  the  most  current  work 
concerning  school  libraries  and  school  li¬ 
brarians.  Determine  the  extent  to  which 
this  thesis  will  give  the  committee  direction 
in  setting  up  appropriate  training  needs  and 
requirements  for  sdiool  librarians,  for: 

A.  Full  time  librarians 

B.  Teacher  librarians  (Part  time) 

3.  Submit  the  digest  of  this  thesis  to  the  nine¬ 
teen  State  Chairmen  for  their  suggestions 
and  appraisal. 

4.  Secure  information  frenn  superintendents 
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and/or  principles,  and  from  librarians  con¬ 
cerning  training  needs  for  effective  li- 
brarianship. 

The  above  outline  is  sp>ecifically  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  basic  train¬ 
ing  needs  for  school  librarians.  The 
Committee  hop>es  to  be  able  to  suggest 
a  sequence  of  courses  which  will  pre¬ 
pare  the  librarian  for  more  effective 
service. 

It  is  further  hoped  that  coojierative 
efforts  with  training  institutions  may 
project  the  training  facilities  in  terms 
of  the  suggested  pattern  and  in  terms 
of  additional  offerings. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  some 
recommendation  may  be  made  for 
effective  recruitment  of  competent 
young  people  ultimately  and  more 
adequately  to  supply  the  needed  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Committee  on  Experimental  Units — J. 

E.  Stonecipher,  Chairman' 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Experimental  Units  is  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  discussion  and  study  of  vital 
and  live  issues  in  the  secondary  schools. 
An  important  barrier  to  such  discus¬ 
sion  is  the  lack  of  easily  used  text  ma¬ 
terials  which  will  help  busy  teachers  to 
deal  with  these  issues  in  the  classroom. 
The  Committee  has  tried  to  encourage 
teachers  to  ask  for  and  to  use  pam¬ 
phlets  which  can  be  more  flexible  in  use 
and  be  kept  more  nearly  up-to-date 
than  standard  textbooks.  There  is  no 
thought  that  textbooks  can  or  should 
be  displaced,  but  they  cannot  be  the 
complete  answer  to  text  needs.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  stands  ready  to 
encourage  publishers  to  produce  and 
teachers  to  use  materials  which  lead 
high  school  youth  into  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  contemporary  issues. 

As  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  they  will  continue  to  collaborate 
with  the  publishers,  The  Department 

•  Editok’s  Note. — See  statement  of  Exi>eri- 
mental  Units  attached  to  this  report. 
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of  School  Services  and  Publications  of 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  in  the  promotion  and 
sales  of  the  Text  Units  in  Social  Stud¬ 
ies.  Nine  booklets  are  now  available, 
the  titles  of  which  will  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  current  issues  being 
urged: 

The  Federal  Government  and  You 
Atomic  Energy,  the  Double  Edged 
Sword  of  Science 
Democracy  and  Its  Competitors 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 
Maps  and  Facts  for  World  Under¬ 
standing 
Youth  and  Jobs 
The  Family  and  You 
Housing  in  the  United  States 
Why  Taxes 

During  the  coming  year  the  Com¬ 
mittee  expects  to  add  to  these  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled.  Practical  Politics,  and,  if 
possible,  a  unit  which  will  help  high 
school  youth  to  study  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Southern  Asia  with  more  profit  and 
understanding. 

Wherever  possible,  the  Committee 
expects  to  cooperate  with  and  promote 
the  production  of  materials  by  other 
groups  that  are  trying  to  aid  the  study 
of  current  problems.  Several  educa¬ 
tional  organizations  have  committees 
working  toward  similar  objectives.  The 
North  Central  Association,  through  its 
Committee  on  Experimental  Units, 
stands  ready  to  further  any  education¬ 
ally  sound  efforts  directed  toward  the 
production  and  use  of  materials  for 
discussion  of  contemporary  issues. 

Social  Experiences  and  High  School 
Organisations — B.  L.  Shepherd, 

Chairman 

The  Committee  has  prepared  a  set  of 
tentative  criteria  to  be  used  for  evalu¬ 
ating  the  program  of  a  high  school  in 
the  field  of  social  experiences  and  high 
school  organizations.  In  connection 
with  the  use  of  these  criteria,  two  in- 
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struments  are  being  developed  to  aid 
in  studying  and  evaluating  the  program 
of  activities  and  the  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  social  experiences  in  the 
high  schools.  The  two  instruments  are 
a  survey  blank  and  a  check  sheet  for 
assisting  in  evaluation. 

The  present  plan  for  procedure  is  to 
complete  the  above  instruments  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  early  in  the  school  year,  and 
then  submit  these  criteria  and  forms 
to  a  group  of  pilot  schools  which  will 
try  them  out  and  report  their  reactions 
to  the  Committee.  If  the  try-out  of  the 
materials  seems  to  be  a  profitable  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  pilot  schools,  a  final 
revision  of  the  material  will  be  made 
and  a  rep>ort  and  recommendation  for 
use  will  be  made  to  the  Commission 
on  Research  and  Service. 

The  Committee  has  recommended 
that  a  discussion  group  be  set  up  for 
the  North  Central  Association’s  spring 
meeting  in  March,  to  hear  a  rej)ort 
from  the  Committee  on  the  use  of 
these  materials  in  the  pilot  schools. 

The  Committee  plans  two  meetings 
for  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  complet¬ 
ing  the  work  on  the  instruments  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  program  of  Social  Ex¬ 
periences  in  the  High  Schools.  One 
meeting  is  to  be  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  other  in  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  check  the  results  of  the  use  of 
the  materials  in  the  pilot  schools.  These 
meetings  will  be  in  addition  to  the  one 
at  the  meeting  of  the  North  Central 
Association  at  Chicago  in  March. 

Mililary  Information  and  Orientation — 

Charles  A.  Semler,  Chairman 

The  Subcommittee  on  Military  In¬ 
formation  and  Orientation  has  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  the  problem  of  assist¬ 
ing  schools  in  their  efforts  to  devise 
programs  to  guide  and  train  youth  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  so  that  they 


may  perform  their  imp>ending  military 
service  with  the  greatest  possible  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  country  and  satisfaction  to 
themselves.  The  Committee  felt  that  it 
was  not  within  the  scope  of  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  take  any  stand  on  the  issue 
of  universal  military  training.  But  it 
did  feel  that  schools  should  recognize 
as  a  fact  that  for  the  foreseeable  future 
most  young  men  face  a  term  of  military 
service. 

The  Subcommittee  is  therefore  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  four  things: 

I.  Make  a  reasonable  statement  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  schools  and  colleges  in  pre¬ 
paring  their  students  for  such  military  serv¬ 
ice. 

3.  Suggest  suitable  teaching  materials  for  such 
programs  and  list  sources  where  they  may 
be  obtained. 

3.  Suggest  typ>es  of  p)ersonnel  which  may  be 
available  to  schools  and  colleges  to  imple¬ 
ment  such  programs. 

4.  Describe  briefly  a  few  typical  programs 
which  various  schools  and  collies  have 
found  effective. 

Services  other  than  research  and 
publication  of  teaching  units  include 
participation  on  the  Council  on  Co¬ 
operation  in  Teacher  Education,  the 
holding  of  discussion  group  meetings 
and  the  organization  of  working  groups 
of  schools. 

A  representative  of  any  member 
school  may  suggest  a  subject  for  a  re¬ 
search  study  to  any  officer  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  request  will  be  reviewed 
and  if  the  problem  seems  to  be  of  value 
to  a  considerable  number  of  schools,  a 
request  will  be  made  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  permission  to  make  the 
study  and  for  a  budget  allotment  to 
underwrite  the  necessary  expenses. 
Fred  W.  Totten,  Secretary, 
Commission  on  Research  and  Service 

STATEMENT  OE  SALES  OE  EXPERIMENTAL 
UNITS 

E.  H.  Criswell,  Secretary,  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Research  and  Service,  presented 
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the  following  statement  to  the  steering 
committee  of  the  Commission  on  June 
35,  1953.  It  reveals  the  well-nigh  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  of  these  units  from  the 
earliest  date  of  their  publication. — 
Editor 


interest  in  the  woric  of  the  Commission,  to  pro¬ 
mote  s  better  understanding  oi  the  problems  we 
face,  to  assure  careful  consideration  and  critical 
examination  of  policies  and  practices,  and  to  in¬ 
sure  general  acceptance  of  whatever  policies  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  adopted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 


Title 

Publication 

Com 

paman 

Sales  to 
Dee.  31, 

Sales 

Total 

Date 

Booh 

1951 

1952 

Sales 

Latin  America  and  Its  Future . 

January,  2948 

Sale 

33.644 

3,852 

33,505 

Why  Taxes? . 

April,  r948 

30,525 

3,504 

22,029 

Housing  in  the  United  States . 

November,  t948 

8,480 

3,894 

30,374 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources . 

November,  r948 

30,443 

5.533 

35,953 

Atomic  Energy . 

January,  r949 

43,383 

30,772 

53,353 

Maps  and  Facts  for  World  Understanding 

January,  r9So 

320,000 

36,573 

6,573 

33,346 

The  Federal  Government  and  You . 

June,  r9So 

292,000 

7.333 

8,358 

35,373 

Youth  and  Jobs . 

January,  2951 

77.953 

5,456 

5,765 

22,222 

The  Family  and  You . 

June,  r9sr 

38.513 

3,370 

5.096 

8,366 

Democracy  and  Its  Competitors . 

Jxme,  r9sr 

43.364 

4,739 

4,739 

662,728 

334,873 

43,863 

377.746 

Sales  of  units  published  by  Ginn  &  Co .  148,230 

Sales  of  units  published  by  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co .  177,746 


Total  regular  sales . .  335,976 

Sales  as  Companion  Books  to  Dec.  31,  1952 .  661,728 

Sold  as  sample  sets  in  promotion  project,  1952 .  2 , 232 

Total  number  of  units  distributed  by  various  means  other  than  free  samples  to  Dec.  31, 

3953 .  989.936 


THE  COMMISSION  ON  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  LOOKS  AHEAD 

On  June  33,  1953,  the  following  com¬ 
munication  was  mailed  to  the  members 
of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  from  the  ofl&ce  of  the  sec¬ 
retary,  Norman  Burns: 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  beginning  to  make  plans  for  the  new 
program  of  the  Commission  adopted  at  the  last 
Annual  Meeting.  As  you  will  recall,  this  provided 
for  an  extension  in  the  scope  of  the  Commission’s 
activities  as  well  as  for  a  re-examination  of  the 
procedures  employed  in  carrying  on  our  present 
activities. 

llie  Board  of  Review  and  I  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  additional  resources  to  1»  made 
available  through  the  increase  in  membership 
fees  will  be  most  effectively  employed  throu^ 
securing  the  active  participation  of  larger  num¬ 
bers  of  persons  in  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
Participati(Mi  by  staff  members  of  a  large  number 
of  our  member  institutions  will  do  much  to  enlist 


With  these  thoughts  in  mind  we  are  requesting 
the  Commission  to  authorise  the  appdntment  by 
the  Chairman,  in  consultation  wiUi  the  Board  of 
Review,  of  the  following  committees.  We  shall,  of 
course,  welcome  suggestions  from  members  of  the 
Commission  of  possible  appointees  to  these  com¬ 
mittees  and  of  additional  committees  for  which 
there  may  be  need. 

r.  Committee  om  Professional  Accrediting  Prob¬ 
lems. 

This  committee  would  explore  ways  in 
which  our  Association  mi|^t  cooperate  with 
the  Natimial  Commission  on  Accrediting, 
the  several  professiotud  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies,  and  the  other  regiotud  agencies  in  de¬ 
vising  plans  for  the  solution  of  problems 
growing  out  of  the  pndiferation  and  lack  of 
coordination  of  acoediting  activities. 

2.  Committee  on  Reorgaseuation  of  Accrediting 
Procedures. 

The  primary  need  in  this  area  of  our  ac¬ 
tivities  is  for  wider  participation  in  the 
evaluation  of  higher  institutions  for  ac¬ 
crediting  purposes.  This  committee  would 
give  particular  attention  to  the  possible  de- 
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sirability,  because  of  the  size  of  our  terri¬ 
tory,  of  decentralizing  our  accrediting  ac¬ 
tivities,  possibly  on  a  district  basis. 

3.  Committee  on  Institutional  Reporting. 

Re-examination  of  our  plan  for  biennial 
reporting  in  a  six-year  cycle  is  long  overdue. 
This  committee  would  be  asked  to  make 
recommendations  on  the  type,  frequency, 
and  use  of  institutional  reports. 

4.  Committee  on  Planning. 

Hie  general  plan  adopted  at  the  last  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  recognized  the  basic  need  for 
a  continuing  and  systematically-conducted 
program  of  studies,  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
voluntary  cooperation  and  participation  of 
our  member  institutions,  of  the  nature  and 
significance  of  trends  and  developments  in 
higher  education,  and  of  the  implications  of 
these  develqiments  for  our  higher  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  function  of  this  committee  would  be 
to  plan  the  types  of  studies  to  be  carried  on 
and  the  methods  to  be  employed. 

Hiese  committees  would  be  provided  with  the 
funds  needed  to  discharge  their  obligations.  They 
would  report  to  the  Commission. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
you  within  a  couple  of  weeks  in  order  that  we 
may  begin  to  move  forward  at  an  early  date. 

Cordially, 

[S]  Noucan  Burns 

REFERENDUM  TO  BE  TAKEN  ON 
ATHLETIC  POUCY 

Editor’s  Note:  Since  mid- June  negotiations 
have  been  going  forward  with  the  presidents  of 
twenty-seven  colleges  and  universities  which  hold 
membership  in  the  athletic  associations  which 
operate  in  North  Central  territory.  The  subject 
of  these  discussions  is  the  exact  interpretation  of 
Criterion  F  of  the  "Revised  Athletic  Policy  of  the 
Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities’’  as 
published  in  the  July,  1953,  issue  of  Ths  Quar¬ 
terly,  pp.  17-30.  Seoetary  Bums’s  communica¬ 
tions,  printed  below,  cover  the  official  actions 
taken  upon  the  question  thus  far. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY 
--  SCHOOLS 

Commissi(Mi  on  Colleges  and  Universities 
Norman  Bums,  Secretary 
5835  Kimbark  Avenue 
Chicago  37,  Ulinms 

June  30, 1953 

MEMORANDUM  to  the  Chief  Administrative 

Officers  of  Member  Institutions  of  Higher 

Education  of  the  North  Central  Association 


Subject:  Policy  on  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

At  its  meeting  on  June  36-37, 1953,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Association  adopted  as 
Association  policy  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities  set 
forth  in  my  memorandum  dated  June  19. 


(S]  Norhan  Burns,  Secretary 
Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COL¬ 
LEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 
Norman  Bums 
5835  Kimbark  Avenue 
Chicago  37,  Illinois 

June  19,  1953 

MEMORANDUM  to  the  Chief  Administrative 

Officers  of  Member  Institutions  of  Higher 

Education  of  the  North  Central  Association 

Subject:  Policy  on  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

At  its  meeting  on  June  13, 1953,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Colleges  and  Universities  unanimously 
passed  the  following  recommendations  relative  to 
the  Commission’s  policy  on  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics: 

I.  That  the  American  Council  on  Education 
recommendation  number  V  (copy  attached),  as 
proposed  and  recommended  for  acceptance  by 
twenty-seven  members  of  the  North  Central  A^ 
sodation,  become  the  basis  for  immediate  study 
and  consideration  by  a  committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities  as  a  possible 
substitute  for  or  for  combination  with  Criterion 
F  of  the  NCA  intercollegiate  athletic  policy 
(copy  enclosed)  so  that  a  restatement  of  athletic 
policy  may  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  all  college 
and  university  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  That,  pending  the  results  of  this  study  and 
the  referendum  to  be  taken  at  or  before  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  1954,  the  American  Council  on 
Education  recommendation  number  V  be  used  as 
a  minimum  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  Cri¬ 
terion  F. 

3.  That  the  President  of  the  North  Central 
Association  request  the  other  regional  accrediting 
associations  to  appdnt  representatives  to  confer 
with  the  North  Central  Association  committee 
referred  to  in  (i)  above  on  problems  of  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics. 

These  recommendations  will  be  presented  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Auodation  for 
action  at  its  meeting  <m  June  36-37,  i9S3' 

(S]  Norman  Burns,  Secretary 
Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities 
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ACE  Recommendation  V 

V.  American  colleges  and  universities  have 
historically  striven  to  make  educatimial  oppor¬ 
tunity  available  to  all  worthy  students,  without 
r^ard  to  economic  status.  To  that  end,  every 
institution  should  make  continued  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  available  scholarships  and 
grants-in-aid  for  students  of  unquestion^  aca¬ 
demic  ability  who  are  in  need  of  financial  help. 
These  scholarship  funds  are  doors  to  educational 
opportunity.  As  such  they  constitute  a  trust,  to 
be  administered  in  ways  consistent  with  a  col¬ 
lege’s  educational  objectives  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men  and  women  of  outstanding  ability 
and  promise. 

A.  The  first  essential  in  combatting  proselyt¬ 
ing  and  subsidization  of  athletes  is  to  require  that 
all  financial  aid  to  any  student,  in  money  or  in 
kind,  except  that  which  comes  from  his  own 
family,  be  administered  by  the  institution  under 
procedures  established  for  administering  scholar¬ 
ships  and  grants-in-aid  to  all  students.  Alumni 
groups,  dvic  organizations,  and  individuals  may 
be  encouraged  to  amtribute  funds  for  the  support 
of  worthy  students,  but  each  institution  should 
require  that  ail  such  funds  be  deposited  with  the 
institution  for  disbursal  and  control  under  pub¬ 
lished  poUdes. 

B.  Institutions  should  award  and  renew  all 
scholarships  and  grants-in-aid  to  students  on  the 
fundamental  basis  of  demonstrated  academic 
ability  and  economic  need.  Promise  of  superior 
performance  in  extracurricular  activities,  indud- 
ing  athletics,  may  be  one  of  the  factors  con¬ 
sidered  in  awarding  scholarships  and  grants-in- 
aid.  It  should  never  be  the  sole  factor  or  even  the 
primary  one.  A  Metes  holding  scholarships  or 
grants-in-aid  should  be  required  to  meet  the  same 
standards  cf  academic  performance  and  economic 
need  as  are  required  of  all  other  recipients. 

C.  Rdterating  the  importance  of  graduating 
stipends  to  individual  need,  the  Committee  be¬ 
lieves  and  recommends  that  any  scholarship, 
grant-in-aid,  or  combination  of  financial  awards 
for  undergriuluate  students  should  be  limited, 
both  in  amount  and  in  time,  to  the  student’s 
actual  educational  expenses  for  tuition,  fees, 
room,  board,  and  books  incurred  during  his  first 
four  undergraduate  years. 

D.  The  Committee  believes  and  recommends 
that  no  award  should  be  conditioned  by  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  participate  in 
athletics  or  any  other  extracurricular  activity. 
No  award  should  be  withdrawn  for  reasons  other 
than  failure  to  meet  the  same  conditions  of 
scholarship  and  need  as  those  under  which  the 
award  was  initially  made. 

E.  If  the  athlete  meets  his  expenses  wholly  or 
in  part  from  employment,  it  is  essential  that  he. 


like  every  other  student,  be  required  to  give  an 
honest  hour  of  work  for  every  hour’s  wage. 

F.  Whatever  polides  may  be  adopted,  the 
Committee  recommends  that  each  institution 
publish  an  accurate  statement  of  the  qualifica- 
cations  for  each  available  type  of  scholai^p  and 
grant-in-aid. 

G.  The  Committee  also  recommends  that  each 
institution  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  adher¬ 
ing  in  practice  to  its  published  statements  of 
policy  r^arding  qualifications  lor  scholarships 
and  grants-in-aid,  including  their  renewal. 
Furthermore,  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
conditions  of  each  award  should  be  stated  in 
writing  to  the  student  when  the  award  is  made, 
and  that  the  institution  should  be  held  strictly 
accountable  for  adhering  to  those  conditions. 

NCA  Criterion  F 
F.  Subsidization 

Since  colleges  and  universities  exist  to  educate 
students,  and  not  to  sponsor  athletic  contests  nor 
entertain  the  public,  the  subsidization  of  athletes 
is  disapproved.  By  this  statement  the  Commis¬ 
sion  means  quite  literally  that  the  possible  con¬ 
tribution  a  student  can  make  to  the  winning  of 
athletic  contests  should  not  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  at  all  in  the  granting  of  financial  aid 
of  any  kind.  An  institution  will  be  expected  to 
have  a  published  announcement  of  the  precise 
requirements  for  each  type  of  financial  aid  avail¬ 
able  to  its  students.* 


*  The  following  elaboration  of  the  criterion  on 
subsidization  was  adopted  by  the  Commission  in 
March,  1953: 

The  criterion  dealing  with  subsidization  of 
athletics  does  not  preclude  the  granting  of  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  students  who  happen  to  be  athletes. 
What  it  does  say  is  that  "tte  subsidization  of 
athletes  as  athletes  is  disapproved  .  . .  that  the 
possible  contribution  a  student  can  make  to  the 
winning  of  athletic  contests  should  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  all  in  the  granting  of  finan¬ 
cial  aid  of  any  kind.” 

This  criterion,  like  all  the  criteria  dealing  with 
athletics,  is  bas^  on  the  premise  that  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  enrol  students  for  the  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cating  them.  If  programs  ol  finand^  assistance 
are  to  be  consistent  with  this  puiuooe,  they  can 
have  no  other  puipose  than  to  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  of  promise  to  secure  the  higher  education 
they  need  for  realizing  their  potential  as  persons 
and  for  making  the  contribution  of  whid  they 
are  capable  to  sodety.  The  focal  point  is  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

This  is  wholly  different  from  the  purchase  of 
the  services  of  a  student  who,  because  of  athletic 
prowess,  will  contribute  to  the  winning  of  ath¬ 
letic  contests,  thus  bringing  publidty  to  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Where  this  situation  obtains,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  student  are  inevitably  subordinated 
to  the  alleged  interests  of  the  institution.  This, 
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The  encoungement  or  condonation  by  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  outside  organisations  engaged  in  the 
recruitment  or  subsidization  of  athletes  is  symp- 
tcmiatic  of  an  unwholesome  athletic  situation. 
Where  such  an  organization  exists,  the  institu¬ 
tion  affected  by  the  efforts  of  this  organization 
will  be  expected  to  repudiate  these  efforts  and  to 
take  effective  steps  to  prevent  relationships  be¬ 
tween  its  students  and  the  organization. 

RELEASE  TO  THE  PRESS 

At  its  keeting  in  Chicago  on  June 
26-27  the  Executive  Committee  .of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  declined  to  sus¬ 
pend  Criterion  F  of  its  athletic  stand¬ 
ards  forbidding  improper  subsidies  to 
college  athletes.  After  careful  consider¬ 
ation  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Criterion  F  has  been  subject  to  various 
interpretations.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  therefore  approved  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Commission  on  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities  that  Recom¬ 
mendation  V  of  the  Report  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  upon 
intercollegiate  athletics  should  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  interpretation  of 
Criterion  F  until  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association  in  March,  1954. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  ap¬ 
proved  a  proposal  that  a  committee 
study  and  revise  Criterion  F  so  that  a 

the  North  Central  Aasodation  maintains,  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education.  The  services  of  those 
who  are  to  carry  on  the  public  relations  and  pro¬ 
motional  activities  of  an  institution  should  be 
purchased  in  the  open  market  at  the  prevailing 
price.  These  activities  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  education  of  students. 

The  important  distinction,  then,  between  an 
acceptable  program  of  student  financial  aid  and 
an  unacceptable  program  is  one  of  institutional 
intention.  It  is  true  that  intentions  are  difficult  to 
determine.  Nonetheless,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  in  this  connection  that  the  Association 
proposes  to  evaluate  programs  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  the  total 
athletic  situation  is  in  accord  with  the  conception 
of  the  role  of  intercollegiate  athletics  held  by  the 
Association.  Where  the  intention  of  an  inMitu- 
tion  is  to  purchase  winning  teams  rather  than  to 
assist  worthy  students  in  securing  an  education, 
this  will  certainly  be  revealed  by  an  examination 
of  the  total  situation,  utilizing  all  the  criteria  as 
guides  in  making  the  appraisal. 


clear  statement  of  the  policy  on  grants- 
in-aid  may  be  presented  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation  for  action  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
next  March. 

The  President  of  the  Association  was 
authorized  to  invite  the  other  regional 
accrediting  associations  to  join  the 
North  Central  Association  in  a  study 
of  problems  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
looking  toward  the  development  of 
common  standards  on  intercollegiate 
athletics. 

FORMAL  REPORT  TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE 

COMMISSION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILU- 
NOIS  TO  STUDY  ACTIVITIES  AND 
FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NORTH  CEN¬ 
TRAL  ASSOCIATION* 

Lowell  B.  Fisher,*  The  University 
of  Illinois 

I.  Introduction 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
through  their  Legislature,  and  hence 
through  the  Commission  to  Study  Ac¬ 
tivities  and  Functions  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  have  requested 
an  accounting  from  the  North  Central 
Association  of  its  activities  and  func¬ 
tions. 

Voluntary  organizations  hold  a  high 
place  with  respect  to  the  contributions 
made  to  the  successful  history  of  our 
great  democracy  in  these  United  States 
of  America.  Most  of  the  statutes  on  the 
books  of  the  several  states  in  this 
country  have  come  about  as  a  result  of 
study  and  work  toward  certain  goals  on 
the  parts  of  well-established  voluntary 
organizations.  We  in  America  are  a 
people  who  like  to  belong  to  organiza- 

*  Preaented  to  the  Commiaiion  at  an  open 
hearing  called  by  them  at  Peoria,  Illinoia,  on 
April  13,  1953,  at  11:00  AM.  in  the  City  Hall. 
Copiet  of  this  report  were  released  to  the  prcM 
but  not  copies  of  the  appendices,  since  such 
copies  are  to  some  extent  confidential  to  the 
schools  concerned. 

'  Chairman  of  the  Illinois  State  Committee 
and  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schotts. 
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tions.  In  doing  so,  I  presume  we  enjoy 
the  companionship  of  people  who  have 
similar  interests  to  ours.  Even  greater 
is  our  desire  to  improve  ourselves  by 
affiliating  with  others  who  can  help  us 
realize  success.  Such  organizations  offer 
means  for  cooperatively  setting  stand¬ 
ards  for  ourselves  and  approving  ac¬ 
ceptable  forms  of  behavior  of  a  citi¬ 
zenry  in  a  democracy. 

While  the  voluntary  organization 
pattern  of  behavior  in  our  democracy 
has  become  a  part  of  the  very  fabric  of 
our  manner  of  living,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  at  all  times  that  each  and  every 
one  of  us,  either  as  citizens  or  as  officials 
of  organizations,  are  accountable  to  our 
fellow  men  for  our  activities,  especially 
when  those  activities  have  influence 
upon  and  affect  publicly  supported 
institutions. 

In  behalf  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  of  the  North  Central 
Association,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
and  particularly  in  behalf  of  the  Illinois 
State  Committee,  of  which  I  am  also 
chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  means  of 
expressing  appreciation  to  the  members 
the  Commission  for  this  opportunity 
of  attempting  to  render  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  an  accounting  of 
our  activities. 

At  this  time,  I  especially  want  to 
thank  Senator  Clyde  C.  Trager  of  the 
City  of  Peoria  for  the  opportunity 
which  he  afforded  me  last  week  of 
having  a  most  worthwhile  and  enjoy¬ 
able  conference  with  him,  which  pro¬ 
vided  an  opportunity  for  a  helpful  dis¬ 
cussion. 

When  conflicts  exist  between  per¬ 
sons,  or  between  persons  and  groups, 
or  between  groups,  such  conflicts  are 
many  times  results  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  or  of  misinterpretation  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  persons  and  their  ideas  and  opin¬ 
ions.  This  meeting  today  may  provide 
an  opportunity  for  clearing  some  of 
these  misunderstandings,  at  least.  It 
may  also  provide  a  means  for  those  of 


us  who  represent  the  North  Central 
Association  in  the  various  cap)acities 
to  learn  of  improvements  which  we  can 
make  for  the  good  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  these  nineteen  states  included  in  the 
North  Central  Association. 

II.  A  Brief  Description  of  the  Structure 
of  the  North  Central  Association 

The  North  Central  Association  actu¬ 
ally  is  an  aggregate  of  three  groups 
called  commissions,  namely,  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities, 
the  Commission  on  Research  and  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools.  Each  commission  has  a  chair¬ 
man  and  other  officers  together  with  a 
committee  which  acts  as  an  executive 
committee  between  the  times  of  annual 
meetings  of  the  Commissions.  Other 
officials  here  today  will  tell  of  the  other 
Commissions.  I  am  here  today  to  sp)eak 
in  behalf  of  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  and  particularly  the  Illinois 
State  Committee  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools. 

Each  of  the  nineteen  states  has  a 
State  Committee.  The  nineteen  state 
committees  together  with  a  few  p)ersons 
elected  at  large  constitute  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools.  In  having  state  committees  in 
each  of  the  nineteen  states  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level  it  has  been  p>ossible  to  de¬ 
centralize  the  actual  administration 
and  functioning  of  the  Secondary  Com¬ 
mission.  Since  one  of  our  fundamental 
tenets  is  that  of  local  control  and  local 
initiative  in  education,  this  means  of 
administration  tends  to  provide  stimu¬ 
lation  for  activity  at  the  “grass  roots” 
level. 

III.  A  Short  History  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  in  Illinois 

The  State  Chairman  of  the  North 
Central  Association  in  Illinois  has, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  organization, 
been  an  employee  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  For  many  years,  in  fact  from 
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1905  until  1948,  the  State  Chairman 
had  at  all  times  been  the  same  person 
who  had  acted  as  the  High  School 
Visitor  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Prior  to  1948  both  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  the  Office  of  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction  accredited 
secondary  schools  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  In  1948  the  High  School  Visi¬ 
tor’s  Office  was  dissolved  and  accredit¬ 
ing  by  the  University  of  Illinois  was  dis¬ 
continued.  All  of  the  accrediting  of  the 
secondary  schools,  as  well  as  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  in  Illinois  on  the  state 
level  is  now  done  by  the  Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  High  School  Visitor’s  Office  for 
all  practical  purposes  not  only  executed 
the  business  of  the  .North  Central 
Association  in  Illinois  but,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  formulate  the  policy.  In¬ 
deed,  the  policy  of  the  High  School 
Visitor’s  Office  tended  to  become  the 
policy  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Illinois.  During  much  of  the 
time  of  the  operation  of  the  High 
School  Visitor’s  Office  the  Illinois  State 
Committee  did  little  more  than  make 
brief  perusals  of  the  Annual  Reports 
once  a  year.  With  the  closing  of  the 
High  School  Visitor’s  Office  it  became 
necessary  for  the  State  Chairman  and 
the  State  Committee  to  look  at  them¬ 
selves  critically,  since  the  very  roots  of 
existence  of  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  in  the  State  of  Illinois  had  been 
pulled  away. 

IV.  The  Sources  of  Authority  of  a  VoU 
untary  Organization  in  a  Democracy 

In  examining  ourselves  in  our  new 
context,  away  from  the  environment  of 
the  Office  of  the  High  School  Visitor  in 
which  our  roots  had  grown  so  deeply, 
the  first  question  which  arose  in  our 
minds  was  this — What  are  the  sources 
of  authority  of  a  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  in  a  democracy?  The 
answer,  which  should  have  been  obvi¬ 


ous,  was  difficult  to  conceive  at  first 
because  of  tradition  and  precedent. 
The  authority,  however,  does  not  come 
from  the  State  Chairman,  or  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Committee,  or  from 
the  University  of  Illinois,  or  from  the 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  Actually,  such  authority  can 
only  come  from  the  member  schools  of 
the  Association.  All  voluntary  organi¬ 
zations  should  receive  authority  to 
operate  from  the  individual  members 
included  in  the  organizations. 

Since  the  North  Central  Association 
is  not  an  organization  of  individuals, 
but  rather  an  organization  of  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  institutions,  it  then  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  determine  wherein 
the  authority  of  a  member  school 
exists,  since  a  school  is  composed  not 
only  of  brick  and  mortar,  desks  and 
chairs,  as  well  as  blackboards  and 
chalk,  but  of  people,  each  with  various 
responsibilities  and  duties. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  local  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  designated  as  the  con¬ 
trolling  and  governing  bodies  of  the 
schools  within  legally  constituted 
school  districts.  Even  though  schools 
are  composed  of  many  other  individ¬ 
uals  with  significant  assignments  and 
responsibilities,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  these  assignments  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  come  as  a  result,  on  the  i>art  of 
the  board  of  education,  of  delegation  of 
authority  which  is  vested  in  them  by 
law.  Therefore,  since  the  authority  of 
the  North  Central  Association  comes 
from  its  member  institutions,  and  since 
the  source  of  authority  in  a  member 
institution  comes  from  the  people  of  a 
school  district,  and  since  the  board  of 
education  by  law  represents  those 
people,  the  actual  source  of  authority 
of  the  North  Central  Association 
emanates  from  the  governing  boards  of 
the  member  institutions,  be  they  pri¬ 
vate  or  public. 
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Holding  this  expressed  view,  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Committee  then  set  forth 
these  beliefs:  i)  Local  initiative  and 
local  control  of  public  schools  is  a  basic 
tenet  not  only  in  the  activities  of  the 
North  Central  Association  but  in  our 
democracy  as  a  whole;  2)  lay  people 
have  in  their  hands  the  ultimate  and 
final  control  of  the  schools;  3)  lay 
people  must  p>articipate  in  the  deciding 
of  values  and  goals  for  public  educa¬ 
tion;  4)  lay  people  do  not  have  the 
time  nor  the  professional  ability  and 
training  to  properly  implement  or  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  for  the  realization  of 
the  goals  and  values  which  they  have 
established. 

Because  of  this  it  becomes  necessary 
for  lay  i>eople  and,  in  particular,  boards 
of  education  to  engage  the  services  of 
professionally  trained  people  in  the 
field  of  Education  and  the  various  sub¬ 
ject  matter  fields  to  provide  the  means 
and  to  confer  with  them  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  means.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  and  in  accordance 
with  the  generally  accepted  procedure, 
the  board  of  education  should  engage 
the  services  of  a  qualified  professional 
educator  to  act  as  the  executive  official 
of  that  board.  The  board  should  dele¬ 
gate  to  him  certain  responsibilities  and 
certain  authorities.  The  North  Central 
Association,  therefore,  in  most  official 
communications  between  the  officials 
and  the  member  institutions,  should 
recognize  the  executive  official  of  the 
hoard  of  education  as  the  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  representative  of  that  member 
institution. 

With  respect  to  this  latter  belief  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  working  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  executive  offi¬ 
cial  and  the  board  of  education  is  har¬ 
monious  and  wholesome.  It  has  further 
been  assumed  that  the  executive  offi¬ 
cial  at  all  times  keeps  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  informed  with  respect  to  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  North  Central  Association. 


In  some  cases,  however,  which  have 
been  isolated  but  which  have  caused 
much  publicity  and  misunderstanding 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  with  respect  to 
the  North  Central  Association,  we  have 
found  unfortunately  that  this  assump¬ 
tion  does  not  always  hold.  Precautions 
as  a  result  of  this  have  been  taken  and 
will  be  explained  later  in  this  presenta¬ 
tion. 

V.  Changes  Which  Have  Been  Made 
and  the  Reasons  for  Making  Them. 

I  have  already  mentioned  one  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  in  some  few  cases  re¬ 
sulted  in  misunderstanding.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  close  working  relationships 
between  the  executive  official  of  the 
board  of  education  and  the  board  in 
some  places  remains  a  basic  problem. 
Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  administrative  head 
of  the  system  and  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  most  of  the  506  member  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is 
excellent.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that 
much  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
North  Central  Association  has  resulted 
in  those  few  instances  where  the  rela¬ 
tionship  was  not  harmonious. 

We  Mieve  that  the  sole  right  of  en¬ 
gaging  or  dismissing  the  services  of  an 
administrative  head  of  a  school  system 
rests  with  the  board  of  education,  and 
the  Illinois  State  Committee  has  never 
intentionally  attempted  to  interfere 
with  this  prerogative  of  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  member  school  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  A  community  through  its 
board  of  education  in  a  democratic 
society  has  the  sole  right  of  employing 
and  dismissing  school  personnel  when 
the  manner  of  doing  so  is  morally, 
technically,  and  legally  acceptable.^ 

*  Note:  The  diacuition  of  action  taken  resard- 
ing  four  specific  achools  and  their  individual  prob- 
lenia  whi^  I  aubmitted  to  the  Commission  at  the 
hearing  has  been  omitted  here,  because  it  is  felt 
that  (i)  no  useful  purpose  could  be  served  in 
further  advertising  these  local  problems  and  (3) 
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As  a  result  of  some  of  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  incidents  some  concern  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  State  of  Illinois  with  respect 
to  the  activities  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  The  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  has  been  discussed  by  some  in  the 
Legislature  for  the  past  three  sessions. 
Two  years  ago  this  discussion  resulted 
in  the  creation  by  law  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  which  is  meeting  today.  Because 
your  Illinois  State  Committee  wishes 
to  conduct  itself  in  a  manner  which  is 
most  conducive  to  improving  education 
in  Illinois,  and  in  a  manner  which  is 
most  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  creation  of  this  Commission 
has  had  a  wholesome  and  stimulating 
effect  up>on  us.  You  have  caused  us  to 
re-examine  our  means  and  our  proce¬ 
dures  time  and  again  during  the  past 
two  years.  We  have  been  careful  to 
study  the  situations  which  have  caused 
unfortunate  incidents,  and,  as  a  result, 
we  have  to  this  date  put  into  practice 
the  following,  which  we  sincerely  hope 
will  cause  us  to  be  more  effective  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  a  more  acceptable 
manner. 

1.  The  Illinois  State  Committee  is 
now  indeed  a  policy  making  commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  Chairman  is  the  executive 
official  of  that  committee  and,  as  such, 
cannot  and  is  in  no  position  to  formu¬ 
late  p>olicy. 

2.  In  order  to  work  closer  with  the 
governing  boards  of  member  institu¬ 
tions  the  Illinois  State  Committee  is 
now  conducting  an  experiment  for 
which  it  has  permission  from  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools.  Be¬ 
sides  the  five  administrators  of  mem- 

these  problems  were  of  such  a  nature  that  any  re¬ 
lease  or  accounting  of  them  might  be  interpreted 
as  reflecting  unfavorably  upon  those  schools. 
Therefore,  pages  S,  9,  10,  and  ii  of  my  [original] 
report  have  been  oi^tted.  It  should  tw  noted, 
however,  that  in  all  four  cases  which  I  mentioned 
the  "problems”  have  been  clarified  and  all  schools 
are  now  unqualifiedly  approved  by  the  North 
Central  Aaso^tion. — ^Lowxix  B.  F»Hnt 


ber  schools  on  the  Illinois  State  Com¬ 
mittee  and  besides  the  representative 
from  the  State  University  and  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Office  of  Supierin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  there 
are  five  members  of  boards  of  education 
on  the  committee  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  who  are  particularly  active  in 
the  field  of  policy  making.  These  board 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Illinois 
Association  of  School  Boards.  The 
present  persons  acting  in  this  capacity 
are:  Mrs.  H.  M.  Mulberry,  Chicago; 
Mr.  Joseph  Ackerman,  Elmhurst;  Mr. 
Harold  Dean,  Mendota;  Mr.  W.  C. 
Jacquin,  Peoria;  and  Mr.  Paul  Fitch, 
Mt.  Vernon.  Mr.  Jacquin,  member  of 
the  board  of  education  at  Peoria,  will 
in  his  presentation  explain  the  history 
and  purposes  of  this  change  in  more 
detail.  The  other  members  of  the 
Illinois  State  Committee  are:  Mr.  C.  C. 
Byerly,  First  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield;  Mr. 
E.  S.  Simmonds.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Morrison;  Father  Grant,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  St.  Ignatius  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Mr.  Peter  B.  Ritzma,  District 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago; 
Mr.  R.  L.  McConnell,  Principal,  Cham¬ 
paign  Senior  High  School,  Champaign; 
and  Mr.  P.  J.  Houghton,  Principal, 
Anna-Jonesboro  Community  High 
School,  Anna. 

3.  A  very  close  working  relationship 
now  exists  between  the  Office  of  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Illinois  State  Committee.  A  copy  of  this 
informal  agreement  is  included  in  the 
appendices  of  this  report,  the  details  of 
which  would  be  too  extended  to  present 
at  this  time. 

4.  A  close  working  relationship  now 
exists  between  the  Illinois  State  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Illinois  Secondary 
School  Principals’  Association,  the 
Illinois  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators,  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Parochial  School  Principals,  and  the 
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Illinois  High  School  Association.  The 
Illinois  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators,  the  Illinois  Secondary  School 
Principals’  Association,  the  Illinois  As¬ 
sociation  of  Parochial  School  Princi¬ 
pals,  and  the  Chicago  Public  School 
Secondary  Principals’  Association  are 
the  groups  which  elect  the  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  members  of  the  Illinois 
State  Committee.  A  copy  of  the  details 
of  this  procedure  is  included  in  the  ap¬ 
pendices  of  this  report. 

5.  Because  official  notifications  of 
action  taken  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association  the  last  of  March 
each  year  have  been  used  in  isolated 
cases  by  officials  of  member  schools  for 
political  purposes  in  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  elections  held  in  Illinois  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  April,  the  Illinois 
State  Committee  adopted  a  policy 
which  instructs  the  State  Chairman  to 
hold  all  notifications  to  member  schools 
until  after  the  second  Saturday  in  April. 
This  has  helped  markedly  in  preventing 
unethical  and  inappropriate  use  of 
North  Central  Association  communica¬ 
tions  for  p>olitical  purposes. 

6.  No  Annual  Report  from  member 
schools  in  Illinois  is  accepted  in  the 
office  of  the  State  Chairman  unless  such 
report  has  been  duly  and  properly 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  board  of 
education  of  the  member  school.  In  the 
past,  only  the  administrator  has  been 
required  to  sign  this  report.  A  covering 
letter  accompanying  the  reports  states 
very  clearly  that  before  the  president 
of  the  board  signs  the  repK)rt  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  should  know  what  the 
report  contains.  In  some  instances  in 
the  past  some  few  administrators  have 
included  statements  in  the  report  which 
have  been  highly  critical  of  the  board 
of  education,  or  the  community,  or 
both.  This  method  will  prevent  this 
from  being  done  by  one  individual  at 
least. 

7.  No  releases  of  any  kind,  including 
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newspap>er  or  radio,  are  made  of  actions 
taken  with  respect  to  member  schools 
by  the  Illinois  State  Committee.  It  is 
the  feeling  of  the  Committee  that  the 
publication  of  this  information  is  solely 
the  prerogative  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  professional  officials  of  the 
member  schools  involved. 

8.  When  it  is  necessary  to  notify  a 
member  school  of  adverse  action  taken 
with  respect  to  that  school,  the  original 
of  such  notification  is  sent  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  head  of  that  school  and 
copies  of  such  are  sent  to  the  president 
of  the  board  of  education,  the  Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  the  county  involved. 

The  above  changes  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  within  the  past  two  to  four  years 
in  an  effort  to  better  implement  the 
purposes  of  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  with  respect  to  secondary  schools 
in  the  State  of  Illinob. 

VI.  Conclusion 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Illinois 
State  Committee  in  implementing  the 
North  Central  Association  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  is  that  of  cooperating  with 
other  educational  organizations  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  the  improvement  of 
the  member  secondary  schools  in  the 
State.  Indeed,  it  is  our  purpose  to  cre¬ 
ate  such  an  atmosphere  for  the  schools 
so  that  they  will  be,  in  fact,  able  “to  lift 
themselves  by  their  own  bootstraps.’’ 
In  a  democracy  standards  for  any  kind 
of  societal  operation  should  be  set  and 
maintained  cooperatively  by  the  indi¬ 
viduals  or  institutions  involved.  This 
opportunity  is  provided  by  the  North 
Central  Association  on  a  nineteen- 
state  level  basis  as  well  as  on  a  thor¬ 
oughly  local  basis  in  each  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  nineteen  states  and  in  each  of 
the  3,237  member  secondary  schools. 

In  Illinois  at  least,  and  I  suppose  in 
the  entire  nineteen  states,  we  are  not 
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interested  in  policing  schools  nor  is  our 
primary  interest  accrediting.  As  indi¬ 
cated,  the  primary  interest  is  the  stim¬ 
ulation  of  improvement  at  the  local 
level  of  the  506  member  schools  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

We  are  more  interested  in  assisting  a 
school  to  avoid  violations  of  criteria 
than  we  are  in  catching  a  violation. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  even 
though  Illinois  with  its  506  member 
schools  is  by  far  the  largest  state  in  the 
nineteen  with  respect  to  membership, 
we  consistently  have  the  lowest  propor¬ 
tion  of  schools  placed  on  the  list  of 
Schools  To  Be  Warned.  This  year,  for 
instance,  of  the  506  schools  only  six 
have  been  warned  and  these  warnings 
were  in  the  main  due  to  the  technical 
preparation  of  the  administrator  in 
charge.  Some  have  intimated  that  they 
feel  that  we  are  too  easy  in  Illinois.  I 
assure  you  that  in  the  first  place  it  is 
not  a  case  of  being  “tough  or  easy.”  It 
is  a  case  of  attempting  to  sp>ot  difficul¬ 
ties  and  of  lending  our  help  at  the  local 
level  in  arriving  at  solutions  for  these 
difficulties  and  problems. 

The  Annual  Reports  come  to  my 
office  November  15.  They  are  exam¬ 
ined  carefully.  If  it  appears  that  some 
schools  are  in  need  of  help,  we  try  to 
give  that  help.  We  attempt  to  have 
that  school  in  good  shape  prior  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  in  March  so  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  recommend  any  ad¬ 
verse  action.  That  is  why  we  have  so 
few  schools  in  the  Warned  classification. 
I  presume  that  one  could  say  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Illinois  State  Commit¬ 
tee  is  that  of  an  age-old  adage  which 
states  that  “an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 

May  I  state  that  we  have  been 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  mis¬ 
takes  which  we  have  made  in  Illinois. 
I,  as  State  Chairman,  recognize  in 
retrospect  and  acknowledge  mistakes 
which  I  have  personally  made  in  exe¬ 


cuting  the  duties  of  my  office.  My  per¬ 
sonal  hope,  and  I  feel  sure  that  this 
represents  the  hope  of  the  entire  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  that  we  do  not  commit  the 
same  mistake  twice  and  that  we  profit 
from  the  mistakes  which  we  have  made. 
We  have,  as  stated,  506  schools  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  as  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  During  a  p>eriod  of  five  years 
only  five  or  six  of  these  have  become 
problems,  and  in  most  cases  the  prob¬ 
lems  were  not  so  serious  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be.  While  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  fairly  acceptable  record,  we  shall 
not  be  satisfied  until  our  structural  and 
operational  procedures  are  such  that 
we  have  even  fewer  cases  that  cause 
undue  public  apprehension. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  we  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  boards  of  education  are 
placing  their  confidence  in  the  merits 
of  a  voluntary  organization  such  as  the 
North  Central  Association  which  offers 
a  means  for  them  and  their  professional 
educators  to  cooperatively  set  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence.  We  are  happy  to  be 
a  small  part  of  the  democratic  pattern 
of  progress  in  the  great  Middle  West, 
which  is  indeed  becoming  the  hub  of 
our  country’s  cultural,  industrial,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  agricultural  achieve¬ 
ments  in  these  great  United  States.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  will  assume  its  appropriate  rdle 
in  promoting  further  improvements 
of  education  for  the  United  States 
throughout  the  area  of  this  great  and 
virile  part  of  our  country.  We  hope 
and  trust  that  the  years  ahead  will 
yield  even  greater  opportunities  for 
boys  and  girls,  for  men  and  women, 
and  hence  for  our  great  American  way 
of  life. 


FRATERNAL  DELEGATES 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  several  regional  accrediting 
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associations  to  interchange  “fraternal” 
delegates  at  their  respective  annual 
meetings.  The  reports  which  these  indi¬ 
viduals  make  about  the  practices  and 
policies  of  the  associations  that  they 
represent  provide  invaluable  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  host  association  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  June  27, 1953,  President 
Earl  Sifert  appointed  the  following  per¬ 
sons  as  fraternal  delegates  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  associations  indicated: 

New  England  Association  of  CoUq^es  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  December  3-5,  1953 — 
Henry  G.  Harmon,  President,  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Past  Vice 
President  of  the  North  Central  Association. 

Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  November  ST-aS,  1953 — 
R.  Nelson  Snider,  Principal,  South  Side 
High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  North  Central  Association. 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second¬ 
ary  Schools,  December  1-4,  1953 — P.  M. 
Bail,  President,  University  of  Omaha,  and 
Past  President  of  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  High¬ 
er  Schools,  November  39-December  a, 
*9S3 — George  A.  Beck,  Principal,  Central 
High  School,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
North  Central  Association. 

OFFICIAL  VISITS  TO  DEPENDENTS* 
SCHOOLS 

The  biennial  visit  to  the  Depend¬ 
ents’  Schools  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  will  have  been  made  when  this 
issue  of  The  Quarterly  reaches  its 
readers.  Appointed  by  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools,  the  visitors  are  as 
follows: 

European  Comkand 

Lowell  B.  Fisher,  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 

Edgar  G.  Johnston,  Wayne  University,  and 
Former  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schods. 


Far  East  Cokmand 

J.  Standifer  Keas,  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Commit¬ 
tee. 

John  Rufi,  University  of  Missouri,  and  Former 
Chairman  of  the  NUssouri  State  Committee. 

The  present  membership  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Dependents’  Schools  is  made 
up  of  the  following  individuals: 

A.  J.  Gibstm,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Edgar  G.  Johnston,  Wayne  University,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan. 

J.  E.  McAdam,  University  High  School,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. 

Howard  Latta,  Webster  Groves  High  School, 
Webster  Groves,  Iowa  (alternate). 

There  are  twenty-six  accredited  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  listed  in  the  July 
issue  of  The  (Quarterly.  These  schools 
are  operated  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  children  of  the  armed 
forces  in  England,  Germany,  Philippine 
Islands,  Japan,  Italy,  Okinawa,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Trieste.  The  biennial  visits 
are  made  at  government  exp>ense  and 
on  invitation  by  the  appropriate  mili¬ 
tary  authorities. 

WHAT  IS  A  WORKSHOP? 

What  is  a  Workshop?  Why  do  people 
attend  them?  What  does  this  In- 
Service  Education  procedure  possess 
that  conventional  procedures  do  not 
have?  Why  has  this  unique  movement, 
if  it  can  be  called  “unique”  and  a 
“movement,”  become  one  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  innovations  of  this  period? 

There  seems  to  be  great  variation  in 
the  meaning  or  description  of  the  Work¬ 
shop  as  a  means  for  In-Service  Educa¬ 
tion  by  persons  attending  them,  lead¬ 
ing  or  directing  them,  or  by  those  who 
sponsor  them.  The  procedures  followed 
are  not  uniform.  Their  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion,  the  facilities  used,  and  the  length 
of  time  devoted  to  this  type  of  study 
differ. 

The  Subcommittee  on  In-Service 
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Education  of  the  Research  Committee 
of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  has 
been  making  a  study  of  Workshops  for 
the  past  three  years  and  is  ready  to 
point  to  the  answers  to  some  of  the 
above  questions.  The  study  has  em¬ 
braced  a  large  number  of  institutions 
and  school  corporations  utilizing  this 
medium  of  education  for  those  already 
in  service.  It  has  tapp>ed  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  more  than  one  hundred  men 
and  women  who  have  directed  Work¬ 
shops  or  who  have  been  leaders  in 
them,  and  has  drawn  upon  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  more  than  two  thousand 
educators  who  have  attended  them.  A 
rather  full  report  of  the  findings  will  be 
recorded  in  the  April  issue  of  The 
Quarterly. 

J.  R.  Mitchell,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  In-Service 
Education 

NEW  STATE  CHAIRMAN  FOR 
MICHIGAN 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Lawrence 
E.  Vredevoe,  who  has  accepted  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  secondary  education  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  Kent  W.  Leach,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education  and  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Serv¬ 
ices  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  succeeded  him  as  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  State  Committee. 

THE  CREDIT  POUCIES  OF  MEMBER 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

The  notion  is  commonly  held  that  the 
Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universi¬ 
ties  of  the  North  Central  Association 
has  definite  regulations  governing  the 
credit  practices  of  the  member  higher 
institutions  of  the  Association.  The 
Secretary’s  oflSce  receives  many  in¬ 
quiries  about  such  matters  as  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  unit  of  credit  or  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  a  college  may  accept 
credits  granted  by  another  institution. 


So  widespread  is  the  assumption  that 
an  accrediting  agency  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  standardization  of 
credit  practices  that  a  clarification  of 
the  p>osition  of  the  Commission  seems 
necessary. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  had  no  specific  policies 
governing  the  assignment  or  acceptance 
of  credits.  It  has  left  to  the  faculties 
of  the  individual  institutions  all  deci¬ 
sions  regarding  credit  policies.  It  has  not 
attempted  to  bring  about  standardized 
credit  practices.  It  has  become  con¬ 
cerned  with  credit  practices  only  in 
cases  in  which  institutions  have  fla¬ 
grantly  violated  generally  accepted 
practices  and  these  cases  have  been 
handled  on  an  individual  basis  in  the 
light  of  general  principles  of  sound  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  the  absence  of  Commission  stand¬ 
ards  in  regard  to  the  granting  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  credits  a  wide  variety  of 
policies  has  been  adopted  by  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  light  of  their  own  purposes 
and  circumstances.  Students,  registrars, 
and  other  persons  on  whom  this  lack 
of  uniformity  has  worked  a  hardship 
often  ask  why  the  Commission  does  not 
do  something  about  it.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  felt,  however,  that  its  con¬ 
cern  should  be  with  the  more  funda¬ 
mental  aspects  of  educational  quality 
and  that  to  insist  upon  uniformity  of 
credit  practices  would  lead  to  a  certain 
rigidity  and  an  overemphasis  on  the 
details  of  operation. 

Manning  M.  Pattillo,  Jr. 

Associate  Secretary.  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities. 

DATES  SET  FOR  THE  NEXT  THREE 
ANNUAL  MEETINGS  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION 

Because  hotel  schedules  are  crowd¬ 
ed,  the  Executive  Committee,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  had  to  set  the  dates  for  three 
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succeeding  meetings  of  the  Association. 
They  are  as  follows: 

March  22-25,  *954 
March  20-24,  1955 
April  8-1 1,  1956 

Presumably  these  annual  convoca¬ 
tions  will  be  held  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago.  As  indicated  on  page  i  of  the 
cover  of  this  number  of  The  Quae- 
TERLY,  the  theme  for  1954  will  be  “Pre¬ 
serving  Our  Freedoms.” 

CORRECTION 

The  Quarterly  regrets  certain  inac¬ 
curacies  which  appear  in  the  July  list¬ 
ing  of  officers  and  member  institutions 
of  the  Association  of  American  Uni¬ 
versities.  The  correct  information  fol¬ 
lows. 
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CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 

Norman  Bitrns  is  associate  professor 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universi¬ 
ties;  J.  B.  Edmonson  is  dean  emeritus 
of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  and  a 
meml^r  of  the  Commission  on  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities;  Lowell  Fisher 
is  executive  secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  and  also 
chaimuin  of  the  Illinois  State  Commit¬ 
tee;  Henry  H.  Hill  is  president  of 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee;  Otto  Hughes  is 
principtal  of  the  University  School  at 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  and 
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Secretary:  C.  W.  De  KiEwncT,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  New  Ycvk 


ueiibebs  or  the  associatiom 
or  AHESICAN  XTMTVESSmXS 
Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena, 
California 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  YoA 
Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts 

New  YoA  University,  New  York,  New  Ywk 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Hlinois 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Stanford  University,  Stanford  University,  CaU- 
fomia 


State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arb<»,  Michigan 
University  of  Miimesota,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota 

University  of  Missouri,  Ccdumbia,  Missouri 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  PhiladelpUa,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  New  York 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
University  ot  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,.  Washington 
Vanderbilt  University,  NuhvUle,  Tennessee 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Yale  University,  New  &vcn,  Connecticut 


ASSOCIATION  OF  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 
Secretary:  Cael  Touian,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis  5,  Missouri 

Note:  The  membership  is  identical  with  that  oi  the  Association  of  American  Universities  listed 
above. — ^Eorroa 


*  The  Association  voted  to  discontinue  its  accreditation  program,  effective  in  October,  194S;  at 
the  same  time,  it  voted  not  to  tnainrain  its  formerly  approved  list  of  inatitutiona 
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chairman  of  the  Activities  Committee 
of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools;  Albert  Jacobs  is  president  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut;  John  Xavier  Jamrich  is  professor 
of  Education  and  dean  of  students  at 
Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  J.  R. 
Mitchell  is  associate  professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Charge  of  Teacher  Placement 
at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  chairman  of  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  In-service  Training  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Research  and  Service; 


Manning  Pattillo  is  instructor  in 
Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  associate  secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Colleges  and  Universities; 
James  F.  Penny  is  dean  of  men  at 
Juaniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  R.  Nelson  Snider  is  princi¬ 
pal  of  South  Side  High  School,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Association;  and  Fred  Totten  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Flint  Junior  College,  Flint, 
Michigan,  and  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Research  and  Service. 


Albert  C.  Jacobs,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Integrity  in  Education 


I  AM  HIGHLY  HONORED  to  be  invited  to 
address  the  final  session  of  your  Fifty- 
Eighth  Annual  Meeting,  and  this  less 
than  three  weeks  following  my  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  jurisdiction  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  do  so  with  deep  humility, 
recalling  the  story  Bennet  Cerf  tells  of 
Alexander  Meikeljohn  when  the  latter 
was  President  of  Amherst.  Having 
spoken  in  Kansas  City  concerning  the 
blessings  of  university  training,  he  was 
chagrined  the  next  morning  with  the 
newspaper  headline:  “Meikeljohn 
shows  the  need  of  college  education.” 

I  have  always  had  a  high  respect  for 
and  a  feeling  of  close  affinity  with  this 
Association  and  its  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments.  It  was  that  truly  great  educa¬ 
tor,  President  James  B.  Angell  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  who  served  as 
the  presiding  officer  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  Association.  As  a  youth  in 
Ann  Arbor,  I  was  privileged  “to  sit  on 
the  footstool”  of  that  courageous 
visionary  patriarch  whose  outstanding 
leadership  placed  him  high  among  the 
pioneers  of  modern  education.  And  I 
am  proud  that  my  Alma  Mater  was 
one  of  the  first  institutions  to  recognize 
the  need  for  a  free  and  voluntary 
cooperative  organization  to  raise  the 
standards  of  both  secondary  and  higher 
education.  Such  an  association  repre¬ 
sents  most  effectively  the  spirit  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  nation  such  as  ours;  I 
congratulate  you  on  a  job  extremely 
well  done. 

There  could  be  no  more  appropriate 
nor  timely  theme  than  “Integrity — 
The  Essence  of  Life.”  I  have  chosen  for 


my  subject:  “Integrity  in  Education.” 
I  need  not  remind  this  learned  gather¬ 
ing  of  Webster’s  definition  of  integrity 
— the  “state  or  quality  of  being  com¬ 
plete,  undivided,  or  unbroken;  en¬ 
tirety.  Unimpaired  state,  soundness; 
purity.  Moral  soundness;  honesty;  up¬ 
rightness.” 

The  synonym  of  integrity  is  entirety; 
it  refers  to  the  whole  person.  Education 
has  as  its  aim  and  objective  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  whole  person.  Hence 
there  is  within  the  meaning  of  integrity 
not  only  a  sense  of  truth  and  a  sense  of 
ethics,  but  that  ethical  standard  which 
is  the  purity  of  the  whole  being.  In¬ 
tegrity  is  the  register  of  the  character 
of  the  people,  and  in  its  sum  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  character  and  the  strength  of 
our  nation.  Sound  education  seeks  then 
to  strengthen  the  integrity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  of  the  community. 

Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  long  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  President  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  interpreted  the  purpose  of 
democracy  and  through  it  of  education 
when  he  declared:  “Democracy  has  a 
mission;  that  mission  (is)  .  .  .  right¬ 
eousness.”  Never  were  these  words 
more  meaningful  than  today  when  our 
free  nation  stands  before  the  world 
facing  the  sinister  onslaught  of  com¬ 
munism.  In  the  final  analysis  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  struggle  will  be  on  ethical 
and  moral  grounds.  Education,  as  it 
seeks  righteousness,  as  it  seeks  in¬ 
tegrity,  the  ethical  development  of  the 
whole  person,  is  playing  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  struggle.  Here  then  is  the 
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mission  of  education,  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  in  reality  education  for  a 
free  people. 

At  the  outset  there  are  certain  funda¬ 
mental  points  on  which  we  can,  I 
think,  assume  agreement. 

In  the  first  place,  our  p>eople  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  prolonged  struggle  of  world¬ 
wide  character,  a  conflict  between  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  totalitarianism; 
between  those  who  glorify  the  dignity 
and  integrity  of  the  individual  and 
those  who  consider  him  a  machine-like 
automaton;  between  those  who  believe 
in  God  and  those  who  deny  His  exist¬ 
ence.  Victory  in  this  conflict  will  de¬ 
mand  our  total  strength — intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  as  well  as  military 
and  economic.  But,  as  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  said  in  speaking  to  the  Directors 
of  Freedoms  Foundation:  “The  great 
struggle  of  our  times  is  one  of  spirit.  It 
is  a  struggle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men — not  merely  for  prop>erty,  or  even 
merely  for  power.  It  is  a  contest  for  the 
beliefs,  the  convictions,  the  very  inner¬ 
most  soul  of  the  human  being.” 

In  the  second  place,  we  live  in  an 
age  in  which  science  has  unleashed 
tools  with  an  horrendous  potential. 
Again,  in  the  words  of  the  President: 
“This  trial  comes  at  a  moment  when 
man’s  power  to  achieve  good  or  to  in¬ 
flict  evil  surpasses  the  brightest  hopes 
and  the  sharpest  fears  of  all  ages.” 
Problems  thereby  created  require  for 
their  wise  resolution  citizens  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  wisdom,  vision  and  understand¬ 
ing;  problems  which  have  concerned 
the  keenest  minds  of  our  age. 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  the 
learned  President  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  has  wisely  observed:  “We 
live  in  a  world  which  threatens  to  break 
to  pieces  under  our  eyes.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  of  modern  civilization 
have  outrun  the  moral  and  spiritual 
resources  for  their  direction  and  con¬ 
trol.” 


And  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  has 
warned:  “Knowledge  is  not  enough. 
.  .  .  Unless  we  can  anchor  our  knowl¬ 
edge  to  moral  foundations,  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  dust  and  ashes.” 

The  pulsating  words  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  Inaugural  Address  still 
ring  in  my  ears:  “Science  seems  ready 
to  confer  upon  us,  as  its  final  gift,  the 
power  to  erase  human  life  from  this 
planet.” 

And  Sir  Walter  Moberly  in  his  bril¬ 
liant  book.  The  Crisis  in  The  University, 
has  written:  “The  menace  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  consists,  not  in  the  discovery  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  invention  of  the 
bomb,  but  in  the  presumed  will  to  use 
it.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  generation 
which  has  acquired  these  stupendous 
powers  of  destruction  is  full  of  fear 
and  suspicion.” 

In  the  third  place,  we  believe  in  and 
cherish  the  fre^oms  of  our  heritage, 
glorifying,  as  they  do,  the  dignity  and 
integrity  of  the  individual.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  these  freedoms  are  a  single 
bundle,  that  the  loss  of  one  will  impair 
the  rest;  that  they  can  be  destroyed  by 
attacks  from  within  as  well  as  without; 
that  their  preservation  imposes  upon 
us  serious  responsibilities;  that  freedom 
has  been  rare  in  history  and  brief  in 
time. 

And  lastly,  higher  education,  we  all 
agree,  I  assume,  has  a  vital  role  to  play 
in  these  matters  and  has  much  at 
stake  in  the  current  conflict.  If  we  lose 
our  free  society,  all  learning  becomes 
meaningless  and  the  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  fruitless;  in  a  police  state  the 
university  is  an  indoctrination  camp, 
the  first  institution  to  be  forced  to  sur¬ 
render  its  freedom.  Are  our  institutions 
performing  their  high  duties  with  the 
utmost  effectiveness,  achieving  the  in¬ 
tegrity,  the  entirety  about  which  we  are 
talking?  Are  they  training  citizens  and 
leaders  qualified  to  meet  with  wisdom, 
courage,  and  understanding  the  chal- 
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lenging  problems  of  the  current  world? 
In  all  frankness  my  answer  must  be 
that  we  are  not  doing  so  with  full  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins  has  warned: 
“Civilization  can  be  saved  only  by  a 
moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  revolu¬ 
tion  to  match  the  scientific,  technologi¬ 
cal  and  economic  revolution  in  which 
we  are  now  living.  If  education  can 
contribute  to  a  moral,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  revolution,  then  it  offers  a 
real  hope  of  salvation  to  suffering  hu¬ 
manity  everywhere.  If  it  cannot,  or 
will  not,  contribute  to  this  revolution, 
then  it  is  irrelevant  and  its  fate  is  im¬ 
material.” 

“Integrity  In  Education.”  I  wish  to 
discuss  this  challenging  subject  against 
the  background  of  the  ideological  con¬ 
flict  in  which  we  are  engaged,  in  light 
of  the  tremendous  problems  created  by 
scientific  genius,  in  view  of  the  serious 
threats  to  our  freedom,  and  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  important  role  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  must  play.  I  will 
deal,  first,  with  the  education  most 
effective  to  meet  these  challenging 
problems  and  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  academic  freedom;  sec¬ 
ond,  with  the  role  of  athletics;  and, 
third,  with  that  of  religion.  In  so  doing, 
we  will  consider  “Integrity  in  Educa¬ 
tion,”  entirety,  the  training  of  the 
whole  person. 

In  the  first  place,  what  should  we 
teach  our  young  men  and  women? 

Benjamin  Franklin  writing  in  1750  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  who  four  years 
later  was  to  become  the  first  President 
of  King’s  College,  now  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  said:  “I  think  with  you  that 
nothing  is  of  more  imp>ortance  for  the 
public  weal  than  to  form  and  train  up 
youth  in  wisdom  and  virtue — Wise 
and  good  men  are,  in  my  opinion  the 
strength  of  a  state  far  more  than  riches 
or  arms.” 

Never  more  than  now,  two  centuries 


later,  has  that  statement  had  greater 
significance,  especially  with  the  accent 
on  “wisdom  and  virtue.”  This  is  not 
only  because  education  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  strength  of  a  nation  such  as  ours, 
but  also  because  the  tendencies  of  much 
present  education  cause  considerable 
concern.  There  has  been  and  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  in  higher  education  towards  the 
practical  which  may  in  the  long  run  be 
impractical.  The  emphasis  upon  voca¬ 
tional  training,  upon  specialized  train¬ 
ing  which  has  characterized  this  gener¬ 
ation,  has  left  a  vital  gap,  a  large  void, 
between  the  secondary  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  schools.  That  gap  is  represented 
by  the  need  for  strengthening  education 
in  the  liberal  arts,  for  these  are  the 
subjects  for  an  enlightened  citizenry, 
for  a  free  people,  who  must  deal  with 
multiple  problems  and  challenges  in  a 
complex  world.  Liberal  arts  is  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  for  citizenship  and 
leadership. 

The  multiplicity  of  current  problems 
and  the  complexity  of  modem  civiliza¬ 
tion  have  of  themselves  furthered  this 
tendency  toward  sp>ecialization,  when 
in  actuality  the  fundamental  proposi¬ 
tion  which  Franklin  enunciated  two 
hundred  years  ago  regarding  citizen¬ 
ship  training  is  even  more  vital  and 
valid  today.  Indeed,  the  preservation 
of  our  republic  demands  such  training. 

What  we  need  is  a  citizenry  with 
wisdom  and  knowledge  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  understanding  con¬ 
cerning  the  basic  problems  of  man¬ 
kind,  a  concerned  electorate  constantly 
seeking  more  intelligent  action  both  in 
and  out  of  government,  endeavoring  to 
discover  what  is  fully  in  the  public 
interest. 

This  is  not  to  reject  nor  to  deprecate 
necessary  and  wise  specialization. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wisely  observed: 
“If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and 
free,  ...  it  expects  what  never  was 
and  never  will  be.”  In  keeping  with  the 
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Jeffersonian  philosophy,  we  are  en-  The  Jeffersonian  concept  of  educa- 
gaged  in  broadening  the  educational  tion  was  not  the  lowering  of  standards 
base,  in  giving  educational  opportunity  for  the  accommodation  of  the  greater 
to  greater  numbers.  The  aim,  as  we  number,  but  the  raising  of  the  greater 
have  indicated,  is  intelligent  citizen-  number  to  even  higher  standards.  This 
ship.  This  requires  a  knowledge  of  his-  meant  and  means  education  with  thor- 
tory,  language,  philosophy,  religion,  oughness  and  integrity,  “the  state  or 
political  science,  and  economics;  a  quality  of  being  complete.”  The  Har- 
knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences.  It  vard  Report,  you  will  recall,  con- 
requires  the  ability  to  communicate,  demned  much  higher  education  in  this 
to  understand  and  discern  the  differ-  country  as  producing  only  the  narrow 
ences  in  arguments  and  ideologies,  the  specialist  with  trained  skill  but  without 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  responsible  judgment  or  a  philosophy  of 
the  capacity  to  make  wise  decisions,  life. 

In  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Moberly:  In  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Moberly: 

“Since  valid  judgements  are  indis-  “We  need  above  all  things  to  cultivate 
p>ensable  to  any  rational  organization  one  sense  of  values.” 
of  the  life  of  individuals  or  of  com-  The  objectives  of  education  must  add 
munities,  a  university  training  should  up  to  the  integrity  of  the  individual 
enhance  the  student’s  cap>acity  to  make  and  the  group — the  development  of  a 
such  judgements  intelligently.”  Over-  sense  of  social  and  moral  awareness; 
specialization  is  not  the  best  way  to  the  education  of  the  whole  person.  I 
achieve  this  noble  goal.  In  1946  Sir  submit  that  many  of  us  are  failing  in 
Richard  Livingstone,  then  Vice  Chan-  the  effective  execution  of  this  impnir- 
cellor  of  Oxford,  said;  “What  the  world  tant  mission. 

most  needs  and  most  lacks  today  is  a  This  development  of  a  sense  of  social 
clear  and  worthy  view  of  life.”  In  and  moral  awareness  means  that  the 
brief,  intelligent  citizenship  requires  nature  of  the  conflict  between  the  free 
integrity,  which,  quoting  again  from  and  the  totalitarian  worlds  must  be 
Webster,  is  “the  state  of  quality  of  fully  examined.  There  are  those  who 
being  complete  .  .  .  moral  soundness;  view  this  with  alarm.  Certainly,  how- 
honesty;  uprightness.  ...”  It  requires  ever,  if  the  synonym  of  integrity  is  en- 
what  the  late  Carl  Lotus  Becker  de-  tirety,  this  behooves  our  examination, 
scribed  as  “virtue  (virtue  in  the  ancient  our  thorough  examination,  of  totali- 
Roman  sense  of  the  word)  which  tarian  ideology;  our  study  of  every 
Montesquieu  declared  to  be  the  funda-  force  antagonistic  as  well  as  comple- 
mental  principle,  the  indispensable  mentary  to  our  way  of  life.  The  danger 
guarantee,  of  the  republican  form  of  is  that  such  an  examination  may  take 
government.”  the  form  of  propaganda.  Certainly,  so 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  once  long  as  it  is  conducted  in  accordance 
said:  “The  worthy  fruit  of  academic  with  the  highest  principle  of  education, 
culture  is^an  open  mind,  trained  to  the  seeking  of  the  truth,  it  is  an  ap- 
careful  thinking,  instructed  in  the  propriate  and  a  vital  part  of  the  cur- 
methods  of  philosophic  investigation,  riculum. 

acquainted  in  a  general  way  with  the  In  his  Inaugural  Address  at  Colum- 
accumulated  thought  of  past  genera-  bia  President  Eisenhower  said:  “The 
tions,  and  penetrated  with  humility.”  truth  about  communism  is,  today,  an 
How  many  of  us  can  honestly  say  we  indispensable  requirement  if  the  full 
are  giving  our  students  such  tools?  values  of  our  democratic  system  are  to 
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be  properly  assessed.  Ignorance  of  com¬ 
munism,  fascism,  or  any  other  police 
state  philosophy  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  ignorance  of  the  most  virulent 
disease.  Who  among  us  can  doubt  the 
choice  of  future  Americans  as  between 
statism  and  freedom,  if  the  truth  con¬ 
cerning  each  be  constantly  held  before 
their  eyes?”  To  draw  a  Maginot  line 
around  communism,  much  as  we  hate 
this  dry  rot  on  the  vine  of  human 
progress,  is  but  a  blind  and  futile  at¬ 
tempt  to  combat  the  challenge  to  our 
free  institutions. 

I  have  so  far  deplored  the  over¬ 
specialization,  the  narrowing  of  the 
educational  objective.  I  have  stressed 
the  liberal  arts  as  the  heart  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  the  development  of  integ¬ 
rity,  of  the  whole  person. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  pressures 
brought  to  shape  our  teaching.  These 
pressures  can  only  be  withstood  if  the 
component  parts  of  the  university 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  academic  free¬ 
dom,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
specific  application  of  the  freedom  in¬ 
herent  in  the  American  way  of  life.  It 
must  be  preserved  because  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  knowledge  is  possible 
only  through  unrestricted  questioning 
of  old  ideas  and  free  inquiry  into  the 
validity  and  significance  of  new  ideas. 
The  present  conflict  demands  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  learning  in  all  areas. 
Scholars  are  free  to  seek  and  to  teach 
the  truth  as  they  see  it  without  fear  or 
dictation.  Free  and  inquiring  minds 
honestly  engaged  in  this  search  are  not 
sacrificed  however  disturbing  the  truth 
may  be.  No  regimentation  of  ideas  or 
methods  of  investigation  exists,  nor 
are  students  indoctrinated  with  a  point 
of  view. 

This  freedom,  however,  entails  a 
grave  responsibility;  it  is  a  trust  of  the 
highest  sanctity.  When  professors  use 
the  shield  of  academic  freedom  to 
foster  teachings  and  findings  arrived 


at  otherwise  than  by  a  search  for  the 
truth,  they  violate  this  high  trust. 
Academic  freedom  is  not  a  license 
deliberately  to  deceive,  though  on 
rare  occasions  unfortunately  it  is  a 
cloak  for  the  charlatan  or  propagandist. 

A  person  who  is  a  member  of  an 
organization  which  adheres  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  our  free  institutions  are  to 
be  destroyed  by  force  if  necessary  and 
who  is  pledged  to  follow  “the  party 
line,”  is  neither  loyal  to  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  nor  is  he  free  to  seek  and  to  teach 
the  truth.  Having  denied  to  himself 
any  but  one  approach  and  one  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  cannot  teach  without  defeat¬ 
ing  the  ends  which  academic  freedom  is 
designed  to  attain.  I  say  without 
equivocation  that  a  Communist  has  no 
place  in  our  educational  system  nor  in 
the  public  service. 

Vexing  questions,  these,  but  ques¬ 
tions  that  must  be  faced,  and  at  a 
most  difficult  time.  A  full  page  edito¬ 
rial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  May  22, 
1950,  significantly  reflects  current  atti¬ 
tudes:  “The  rising  distrust,  the  roar¬ 
ing  bitterness,  the  ranging  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  against  Americans,  the  onslaught 
on  freedom  of  inquiry,  the  intolerance 
of  opposition,  all  this  malaise  .  .  .  has 
its  roots  in  a  deep  and  troubled  state  of 
the  nation’s  mind.  Fear  and  frustra¬ 
tion  abound — fear  of  the  unseen  struggle 
in  which  we  are  locked,  and  frustration 
with  out  inability  to  get  directly  at  it.” 

I  have  already  indicated  that  I 
believe  it  is  a  test  of  the  integrity  of  an 
educational  institution,  a  test  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibility,  to  eliminate  communists 
from  its  staff.  But  this  is  and  must  be 
the  resp>onsibility  of  academic  author¬ 
ity,  and  not  of  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittees.  In  this  matter  our  trust  b  a 
sacred  one. 

Dr.  Conant  in  his  final  report  as 
President  of  Harvard  stated  in  un¬ 
equivocal  terms:  “The  independence  of 
each  college  and  university  would  be 
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threatened  if  governmental  agencies  of 
any  sort  started  inquiries  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  instruction  that  was  given. 
The  colleges  of  the  United  States  have 
nothing  to  hide,  but  their  indep>endence 
as  corp>orate  scholarly  organizations  is 
of  supreme  importance.”  President 
Eisenhower  while  at  Columbia  refused 
the  demand  of  a  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  University  study  text¬ 
books  and  libraries  for  subversive 
ideas. 

If  we  are  in  these  continuing  p>eriods 
of  international  tension  going  to  avoid 
the  very  tyranny  we  are  seeking  to 
combat,  we  must  constantly  strive  to 
maintain  the  freedom,  the  integrity  of 
our  educational  institutions.  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  academic  freedom  precedes 
tyranny. 

I  want  again  to  make  my  position 
crystal  clear.  A  Communist  has  no 
place  in  our  educational  system  nor  in 
the  public  service.  I  loathe  foreign  and 
un-American  ideologies  and  cherish  the 
freedoms  of  our  heritage. 

But  in  this  hour  of  crisis  and  tension, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  remain  calm, 
that  we  keep  our  heads,  that  we  do  not 
let  hysteria  becloud  our  vision.  We 
must  not  brand  as  a  Communist  every¬ 
one  who  dares  to  speak  his  mind  hon¬ 
estly  and  fairly  and  who  does  not  agree 
with  the  majority.  We  can  lose  our 
freedom  internally  as  well  as  externally. 
To  quote  again  from  The  Washington 
Post  we  can  “burn  down  the  house  of 
the  American  way  of  life  in  order  to 
get  at  the  rats  in  it.”  Integrity  de¬ 
mands  on  the  p>art  of  trustees  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  courage  and  understand¬ 
ing  to  withstand  false  charges  against 
teachers  and  against  pressures  to  use 
or  not  to  use  certain  textbooks. 

As  Dr.  Conant  said  in  his  last  re¬ 
port:  ”As  to  the  charges  that  some 
professors  hold  unpopular  political 
opinions,  the  answer  is,  of  course,  they 
do.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the 


United  States  if  the  tradition  of  dissent 
were  driven  out  of  universities.  For  it 
is  the  freedom  to  disagree,  to  quarrel 
with  authority  on  intellectual  matters, 
to  think  otherwise  that  has  made  the 
nation  what  it  is  today.”  Our  citizens 
must  understand  this. 

Recall  the  famous  words  of  John 
Milton  that  “Though  all  the  winds  of 
doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon 
the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we 
do  injuriously  by  licensing  and  pro¬ 
hibiting,  to  mi^oubt  her  strength. 
Who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse 
in  a  full  and  op>en  encounter?” 

And  Dr.  Conant  has  said:  “Outside 
of  his  classroom,  a  professor  speaks  and 
acts  as  a  private  citizen.  What  his 
views  may  be  and  how  wisely  or  fool¬ 
ishly  he  sp>eaks  is  no  concern  of  the 
University  administrator  provided  he 
is  not  acting  illegally  as  determined  by 
due  process  of  law.  And  the  phrase 
‘due  process’  can  well  be  underlined  in 
this  period  of  tension.” 

I  am  concerned,  and  deeply  so,  that 
because  of  current  trends,  because  of 
fear  and  hysteria,  professsors  and  schol¬ 
ars  will  not  dare  to  speak  their  minds 
op>enly  and  freely.  As  Dr.  Hutchins  has 
said:  “The  miasma  of  thought  control 
that  is  now  spreading  over  this  country, 
is  the  greatest  menace  to  the  Unit^ 
States  since  Hitler.”  We  can  by  forced 
thought  control  fall  into  a  collectivized 
pattern  which  is  just  as  dangerous  as 
totalitarian  aggression.  We  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  in  which 
teachers  are  afraid  to  speak  publicly 
on  vital  issues,  which  will  stifle  creative 
thought  and  genius. 

Institutional  integrity  must  not  be 
imp>aired.  Our  colleges  and  universities 
must  never  forget  what  happened 
under  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  regimes, 
what  is  now  the  story  in  other  totali¬ 
tarian  lands.  It  would  be  highly  tragic 
if  educational  institutions  bom  of 
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American  conscience  and  of  American 
ethic  were  unable  to  handle  these  vital 
matters  themselves.  With  freedom 
must  go  responsibility.  In  the  future 
our  colleges  and  universities  may  have 
to  have  the  internal  strength  to  face 
even  greater  problems. 

What  then  is  the  duty  of  the  college 
or  university?  It  certainly  is  not  to 
conduct  a  witch-hunt.  As  Dr.  Conant 
has  warned:  “The  danger  that  would 
be  done  to  the  spirit  of  this  academic 
community  by  an  investigation  by  the 
university  aimed  at  finding  a  crypto- 
Communist  would  be  far  greater  than 
any  conceivable  harm  such  a  person 
might  do.”  And,  may  I  add,  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  are  remarkably 
free  from  Communists. 

If  the  president  decides  that  a  prima 
facie  case  of  communism  has  been  made 
against  a  professor,  he  should  refer  the 
matter  to  a  committee  of  his  academic 
peers.  As  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer  said  in 
her  brilliant  address  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors:  It  is  imperative  that  the  president 
show  proper  respect  “for  his  faculty  by 
refusing  to  search  into  possible  subver¬ 
sives  on  his  own  motion.  He  assumes 
the  loyalty  of  all  scholars  until  factual 
proof  to  the  contrary  comes  to  his 
attention.  Only  then  does  he  act — and 
he  acts  only  to  have  the  scholar’s  col¬ 
leagues  determine  whether  he  is  a  Com¬ 
munist.  If  the  accusations  against  him 
in  the  judgment  of  his  fellows  seem  to 
be  well  founded,  he  should  be  asked  to 
resign.” 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  American 
people  themselves  must  create  the 
climate  of  public  opinion  that  will  pre¬ 
serve  institutional  integrity  inviolate. 
They  will  do  so,  I  am  confident,  if  they 
understand  the  issues  involved. 

In  the  second  place,  institutional 
integrity  can  be  lost,  and  quickly, 
through  over  emphasis  on  athletics. 
Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  the  presi¬ 


dent  is  primarily  responsible  for  ath¬ 
letic  policy.  This  responsibility  he  can¬ 
not  shirk  by  a  plea  that  he  does  not 
know  what  is  going  on.  Too  often,  I 
fear,  he  tries  to  do  so.  He  closes  his 
eyes  on  what  he  does  not  want  to  see. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  about  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.  Waterloo  may  not  have  been  won 
on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  a  sane  program  of  intramural 
and  inter-collegiate  sp>orts  is  a  builder 
of  integrity.  The  recreational  values, 
the  associations,  and  the  clean  com{>eti- 
tive  spirit  have  tremendous  worth. 
However,  unless  the  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  themselves  develop  a  sanity 
code  which  prevents  the  warping  of  the 
athletic  perspective,  then  the  good 
will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  evil.  The  desire  for  victory  should 
not  become  the  pressure  for  profes¬ 
sionalism.  When  assistance  to  athletics 
leads  rather  than  follows  that  for  schol¬ 
arship  attainment,  the  integrity  of  the 
educational  institution  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  violated. 

As  educators  we  are  preparing  young 
men  and  women  to  lead  useful  lives. 
We  are  attempting  to  give  them  not 
only  knowledge,  learning,  and  skills. 
We  are  endeavoring  also  to  provide 
them  with  standards  which  will  enable 
them  to  apply  their  knowledge,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  skills  in  later  life  for  the  good 
of  society.  The  relationship  of  their 
education  to  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  relationship  of  themselves 
to  the  community  are  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  President  Eisenhower  on 
many  occasions  at  Columbia  told  me: 
“I  am  more  interested  in  providing 
Columbia  men  who  will  be  exceptional 
Americans  than  I  am  in  producing 
exceptional  scholars.” 

We  must  turn  out  young  men  and 
women  of  integrity,  the  highest  respon¬ 
sibility  with  which  anyone  can  be  in¬ 
terested.  Current  practices  in  inter- 
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collegiate  athletics  are  by  no  means 
always  productive  of  integrity. 

I  am  a  lover  of  inter-collegiate  sports. 
I  believe  that  clean,  hard,  bruising  com¬ 
petition,  and  a  zest  for  that  competi¬ 
tion,  are  of  primary  importance  in  the 
make-up  and  development  of  the  young 
American.  I  believe  that  he  should  be 
taught  to  admire  the  qualities  which 
constitute  the  winning  athlete. 

And  I  also  believe  with  all  my  heart 
that  anything  which  induces  in  the 
American  boy  a  feeling  of  cynicism 
towards  his  sports  and  the  young  men 
who  compete  in  them  does  irreparable 
damage  to  our  national  character  and 
to  our  national  morale. 

We  need,  and  the  students  need, 
what  good  inter-collegiate  sports  offer. 
I  believe  in  a  square  deal  for  the 
athlete  who  comes  to  college  as  a  stu¬ 
dent.  I  want  him  to  have  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  fellow  students, 
when  he  earns  that  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion.  Most  of  all  I  want  him  to  be  pre¬ 
pared,  like  his  fellow  students,  for  a 
useful  life.  He  must  not  be  permitted 
to  develop  false  standards  which  have 
ruined  many  good  young  men.  Such 
false  standards  are  too  frequently  being 
developed  by  undercover  tactics  con¬ 
doned  by  the  college  or  by  its  failure 
to  abide  by  the  rules.  Sub  rosa  prac¬ 
tices  of  Alma  Mater  have  a  serious 
effect  on  her  sons. 

The  time  is  overdue  when  we  must 
be  tough  with  ourselves  in  the  interests 
of  our  own  integrity  and  that  of  the 
youth  placed  in  our  charge. 

Administrators  must  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  promote  a  healthy 
sp>orts  program,  holding  in  mind  the 
integrity  we  seek  to  build.  If  we  keep 
this  perspective,  if  we  keep  this  goal, 
we  shall  in  our  voluntary  and  free 
associations  in  athletic  regulating  bod¬ 
ies  establish  and  adhere  to  rules  which 
will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scandals 
which  have  marred  inter-collegiate 


competition  and  have  shocked  the 
nation. 

The  same  sports  program  must  be 
built  from  without  as  well  as  within. 
Alumni,  fans  in  general,  and  sports 
writers  in  particular,  are  builders  of 
attitudes  on  athletics.  But  the  princi¬ 
pal  architects  are  the  educational 
administrators  who,  while  desirous  of 
victory,  have  the  courage  and  the  per¬ 
spective,  the  grasp  for  integrity,  to 
build  athletic  programs  complement¬ 
ing  and  a  part  of  the  educational  ob¬ 
jective  and  the  development  of  the 
whole  person. 

I  heartily  congratulate  this  Associ¬ 
ation  on  the  courageous  and  forthright 
stand  it  has  taken  on  athletics. 

And,  lastly,  I  sp>eak  concerning  the 
vital  association  between  religion  and 
education.  If,  as  I  have  said,  integrity 
is  synonymous  with  entirety,  with  the 
whole  person,  that  person  must  de¬ 
velop  his  spiritual  resources.  A  survey 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  reveals 
that  religion  does  not  play  a  role  of 
parallel  importance  with  sports  and 
academic  programs.  This  is  the  case 
despite  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
colleges  and  universities  were  founded 
through  religious  motivation.  Such 
pioneer  institutions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  Harvard  and  William  and 
Mary,  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  Yale 
and  Columbia,  and  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  Northwestern,  Denver,  and 
Trinity  were  all  revealing  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  religious  foundations,  of  these  and 
scores  of  other  institutions. 

Too  many  independent  colleges  and 
universities  have  departed  from  the 
religious  inspiration  which  gave  them 
birth  and  nurture.  Many  tax-supported 
institutions  have  carried  the  principle 
of  separation  of  church  and  state  to  an 
irrational  degree.  This  principle  seeks 
the  safeguard  of  religion  from  state 
compulsion,  but  it  also  seeks  to  guaran¬ 
tee  freedom  of  religious  opportunity. 
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Such  opportunity  can  only  be  afforded 
where  the  office  of  Chaplain  and  the 
department  of  religion  are  accorded  the 
same  respect  and  friendly  support  as 
other  offices  and  departments. 

There  are  those  who  on  the  basis  of 
needs  and  demands  defend  the  rele¬ 
gated  position  given  religious  programs. 
While  times  have  changed  and  de¬ 
mands  of  the  secular  world  broadened, 
spiritual  values  are  eternal.  Changes  in 
science  and  technology  have  increased 
rather  than  decreased  the  needs  for 
moral  and  spiritual  preparation  and 
understanding.  An  atomic  age  without 
moral  and  spiritual  values  can  bring 
the  very  destruction  of  civilization, 
but  coupled  with  moral  and  spiritual 
force  science  can  build  new  frontiers  of 
advancement.  Science  has  not  outdis¬ 
tanced  morality  and  spirituality.  It  has 
only  given  rise  to  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  greater  concentration  there¬ 
on. 

In  the  words  of  the  President:  “If 
we  are  to  be  strong  we  must  be  strong 
first  in  our  spiritual  convictions.” 

Dr.  Van  Dusen  has  written:  “Our 
world  cries  pitiably  for  the  fruits  of 
Christian  faith,  especially  in  today’s 
youth  who  must  drive  a  way  through 
tomorrow’s  hazards  and  uncertain¬ 
ties.”  I  am  concerned,  with  him,  that 
“No  longer  is  religion  the  keystone  of 
the  educational  arch,  but  rather  one 
stone  among  many,  and  a  stone  for 
which  no  very  logical  or  satisfactory 
place  within  the  main  structure  can 
be  discovered.”  In  this  connection  Sir 
Walter  Moberly  has  observed:  “But 
in  modern  universities,  as  in  modern 
society,  ’some  think  God  exists,  some 
think  not,  some  think  it  is  impossible 
to  see,  and  the  impression  grows  that 
it  does  not  matter!’  Does  it  matter?  If 
a  negative  answer  to  that  question  is 
thereby  assumed,  the  cause  of  atheism 
is  won  even  before  the  battle  is  joined.” 
An  institution  must  not  exclude  or 


preclude  discussion  on  such  questions, 
but  must  actually  stimulate  it  and  take 
the  leadership.  “Freedom  of  religion” 
does  not  mean  “freedom  from  religion.” 
In  the  words  of  the  Gospel:  “He  that 
is  not  for  me  is  against  me.”  Recall  the 
motto  of  Oxford  University — “Domi- 
nus  lUuminaiio  Mea”  “God  is  My 
Light.”  Our  new  President  holds  to  the 
truth  so  well  expressed  by  William 
Penn  when  the  Colonial  Constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  was  being  written: 
“People  who  are  not  governed  by  God 
will  be  ruled  by  tyrants.” 

Education  cannot  be  complete  and 
effective  unless  it  affords  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  spiritual  development.  In 
the  final  analysis  the  struggle  between 
the  free  and  the  communist  worlds  will 
be  resolved  by  spiritual  and  moral 
strength.  We  must  be  strong  mentally, 
we  must  be  strong  physically;  but  we 
must  also  be  strong  spiritually  and 
morally.  “Integrity  in  Education” 
means  all  three.  A  sound  peaceful 
world  cannot  be  built  without  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  encompassing  all 
three,  for  only  as  the  integrity,  the 
entirety  of  the  individual  and  the  group 
are  developed  can  society  find  that 
plane  of  communication  without  which 
man  plans  his  own  destruction. 

Every  law  of  ethics,  every  educa¬ 
tional  principle  demand  that  we  give 
immediate  and  thorough  attention  to 
bringing  our  educational  programs  into 
balance,  not  only  in  the  relationship  of 
science  and  technology  to  the  liberal 
arts,  but  in  the  relationship  of  physical 
and  religious  education  to  the  total 
offerings.  The  evaluation  which  we 
give  an  institution  cannot  be  measured 
only  in  terms  of  its  academic  program. 
This  evaluation  must  be  the  measure 
of  the  institution’s  contribution  to 
integrity,  to  entirety. 

As  we  build  integrity,  we  build  a 
free  society  with  strength  of  purpose 
and  clarity  of  vision  to  resolve  do- 
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mestic  and  international  tensions.  In  a 
final  lecture  delivered  shortly  before  his 
death  Carl  Lotus  Becker  summed  up 
the  matter  in  the  following  words: 
“When  all  is  said,  what  is  needed 
for  the  solution  of  the  difficult  na¬ 
tional  and  international  problems  that 
confront  us,  and  therefore  for  the 
preservation  of  our  institutions  and  of 
the  liberties  they  were  created  to  serve, 
is  more  intelligence,  more  integrity, 


and  a  heightened  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Responsibility,  intelligence,  integrity 
— these  are  the  goals  of  education, 
achievable  through  the  soundly  bal¬ 
anced  academic,  recreational,  and  spir¬ 
itual  programs.  Such  education  is  the 
means  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
a  free  people’s  dedicated  purpose,  is  the 
means  towards  the  maintenance  of  in¬ 
tegrity. 


Henry  H.  Hill,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


\ 

Moral  and  Spiritual  Values — ^An 
Approach  to  Unity' 


Some  years  ago  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  a  practical  nurse  to  live  in  our 
home.  One  Sunday  at  luncheon,  I  in¬ 
quired  how  she  had  enjoyed  her  church 
service;  and  she  simply  beamed  as  she 
replied,  “It  was  wonderful.” 

“What  did  the  minister  preach 
about?”  I  continued. 

“Oh,”  as  she  still  beamed,  “he  told 
about  the  suffering  of  the  lost  souls  in 
the  next  world.” 

There  the  conversation  came  to  an 
abrupt  halt.  She  and  I  were  fellow 
Americans  and  fellow  Protestants,  but 
we  failed  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  respect  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  regard  to 
lost  souls.  However,  I  might  err  in 
attaining  my  goal,  I  would  start  on 
the  assumption  that  a  Christian  should 
feel  sorry  and  not  happy  about  lost 
souls. 

I  tell  this  not  to  seek  acceptance  of 
my  opinion  or  to  criticize  unduly  the 
nurse’s  sharply  differing  opinion,  but  to 
show  that  there  must  be  room  for  such 
differences  in  America,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  other  countries,  room  in¬ 
deed  for  differences  far  sharper  and 
wider,  if  we  are  to  agree  on  common 
moral  and  spiritual  values  and  how  to 
teach  them  in  our  plural  religious  cul¬ 
ture. 

Years  ago  a  school  board  member  in 
a  small  town  in  Arkansas  where  I  was 
superintendent  suggested  that  we  teach 
a  little  common  honesty  in  the  high 

>  Delivered  before  the  First  General  Session 
of  the  Association  in  Chicago,  March  36,  1953. 


school.  I  gave  the  matter  some  thought. 

We  could  have  honesty  courses  to 
begin  in  the  sixth  grade  at  the  time 
when  boys  and  girls  are  usually  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  Then  we  could 
have  an  examination  to  test  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  changed  conduct  which 
had  taken  place.  Most  people  then 
rode  streetcars  and  children  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  pay  full  fare  after  their 
twelfth  birthday.  A  fairly  simple  test 
might  be  to  see  what  happened  when  on  ^ 

the  day  after  Mary  Genevieve  became 
twelve  her  mother  started  to  make  half 
payment.  If  Mary  Genevieve  re¬ 
minded  her  mother  that  she  was  now 
twelve  and  should  pay  the  full  fare, 
then  certainly  we  would  give  an  A  to 
the  daughter.  Unless  her  mother  could 
prove  inadvertence  we  would  regret¬ 
fully  have  to  flunk  her — regretfully, 
because  after  all  she  had  never  studi^ 

Honesty  6. 

Naturally  Honesty  6  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Honesty  7  since  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  for  overlearning  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  Still  trailing  the  honesty 
curriculum  to  its  highest  development, 

I  thought  of  a  Ph.D.  in  honesty  for 
adults,  one  to  be  conferred  on  each 
citizen  who  assessed  his  property  on 
the  local  tax  books  at  its  real  value. 

Such  an  opportunity  would  not  add 
greatly  to  the  current  output  of  Ph.D.’s 

Why  should  I  report  these  vagaries 
of  my  perhaps  slightly  irrelevant  im¬ 
agination?  I  seek  to  point  up  the  fact 
that  ideas  which  are  simple  and  clear- 
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cut  are  anything  but  that  to  teach  or  to 
follow;  and  therein  lies  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty. 

To  be  or  to  become  honest,  does  one 
have  to  rely  on  sanctions  for  his  con¬ 
duct?  If  so,  what  or  whose  sanctions? 
If  those  of  religion,  whose  religion  and 
whose  church?  Do  we  go  to  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  church,  the  Pope  in  Rome, 
and  to  his  vicars  here  in  America?  Do 
we  go  to  the  Protestant  church  and  the 
King  James  Version  of  the  Bible,  or 
the  new  Standard  Revised  Version? 
Do  we  look  to  the  Old  Testament  and 
historic  rabbinical  literature? 

Or  can  one  be  honest  without  the 
sanction  of  any  church?  A  respected 
president,  Abraham  Lincoln,  never 
joined  a  church,  reportedly  because  of 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  narrowness 
of  credal  and  theological  differences. 
Some  of  these  differences  are  necessary, 
of  course,  if  we  are  to  continue  the  pres¬ 
ent  variety  of  religious  beliefs. 

Others  might  argue  that  the  sanc¬ 
tion  for  being  honest  comes  from  en¬ 
lightened  selfishness,  social  pressures, 
community  mores,  or  from  parents  and 
neighbors. 

For  three  years  a  young  South 
Korean  student  lived  in  our  home  while 
he  was  finishing  the  Peabody  Demon¬ 
stration  School.  He  was  and  is  honest 
to  the  core;  yet  he  came  into  our  house 
as  a  Buddhist  and  only  recently  joined 
a  Christian  Church.  Whence  came  the 
sanction  which  produced  such  honesty? 
This  young  Korean  is  evidence  that 
sanctions  which  tend  to  produce  hon¬ 
esty  are  the  peculiar  property  of  no 
single  religious  faith. 

Members__of  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  chose  the  trait  of  honesty 
to  illustrate  the  complexities  of  teach¬ 
ing  moral  values  in  the  public  schools.  In 
the  volume  entitled  Moral  and  Spiritual 
values  in  the  Public  Schools,  the  result 
of  many  months  of  effort  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  there  are  ten  pages  which 


describe  seven  different  kinds  of  sanc¬ 
tions  which  may  be  invoked  by  the 
grade  teacher  when  one  of  her  boys 
reports  joyously  the  extra  pennies 
given  him  through  mistake  when  he 
purchased  some  candy.  These  sanc¬ 
tions  are  justice,  the  law,  property 
rights,  integrity,  group  approval,  au¬ 
thority,  and  guidance.  The  twenty- 
member  commission  agreed  that  the 
teacher  should  have  the  boy  return  the 
change.  We  agreed  that  the  teacher 
should  use  this  incident  to  teach 
honesty.  But  in  a  certain  sense  it  will 
always  be  up  to  the  individual  teacher 
and  school  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  best 
accomplished.  Hence  the  illustration 
of  the  seven  different  sanctions. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Moral  and  Spirit¬ 
ual  Values  in  the  Public  Schools  repre¬ 
sents  as  complete  agreement  on  these 
matters  as  can  be  obtained.  I  say 
this,  not  because  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  or  because  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  and  James  B.  Conant  were 
members.  I  say  it  because  I  sat  through 
all  the  deliberations,  and  I  know  how 
difficult  it  was  for  us  to  come  to  an 
agreement;  and  yet  we  by  no  means 
represented  the  extremes  of  American 
public  opinion. 

Presumably  I  am  sp>eaking  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to 
religious  or  public  or  private  education 
— to  education  in  any  event.  My  appeal 
is  to  the  reasonableness  of  American 
educators,  who,  I  believe,  can  approach 
unity  in  beliefs  or  agreements,  or  at 
least  can  widen  their  areas  of  agree¬ 
ment. 

It  seems  extraordinarily  difficult  for 
preachers  and  priests  and  rabbis  to 
agree.  There  is  in  some  religious  groups 
a  strong  feeling  that  a  benevolent  atti¬ 
tude  towards  other  religions  is  bad, 
and  that  a  person  cannot  be  a  good 
member  of  X  faith  who  is  not  to  a 
certain  degree  an  intemperate  member, 
one  who  believes  in  it  with  complete 
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abandon,  if  we  may  put  it  that  way. 
Despite  the  differing  opinions  of  our 
clergy  we  have  in  America  a  degree  of 
acceptance  of  divergent  faiths  which  is 
just  as  remarkable  as  our  inability  to  go 
further  is  discouraging. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  talking  to  an 
associate  superintendent  of  schools  of 
New  York  City  and  expressed  some 
wonder  that  there  had  just  been  elected 
as  the  new  superintendent  a  Protestant 
who  was  bom  in  Scotland.  You  know 
that  in  New  York  City  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  Catholics  and  Jews.  “How 
come?”  I  asked  my  friend. 

“Well,  you  see,”  he  said,  “it  was  their 
turn.” 

Not  long  ago  I  stopped  by  the  Pea¬ 
body  nursery  school  yard  to  watch  two 
rather  strongly  assertive  four-year  old 
misses  who  were  rather  insistent  that 
they  have  all  the  turns  at  a  swing. 
Two  or  three  of  the  less  hardy  and  more 
timid  stood  immediately  to  their  rear 
understandably  querulous  in  asserting, 
“It’s  my  turn  now.”  I  suppose  we 
might  get  some  disagreement  as  to 
what  should  be  done  to  improve  that 
situation.  This  conflict  of  interests  and 
usurpation  of  the  other  fellow’s  turn 
does  not  stop  at  age  four.  There  is  no 
greater  complacency  than  that  of  a 
dominant  and  privileged  majority 
which  can  find  “good”  reasons  why 
minorities  should  not  have  their  turn. 

Would  it  simplify  a  little  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  American  life  if  we  adopted 
the  principle  of  giving  all  races  and 
religions  and  groups  “their  turn?” 
Would  not  this  be  a  moral  or  spiritual 
value  to  be  taught  in  our  schools? 
Minority  groups  ought  to  win  their 
turn  by  sustained  decency  and  worth, 
or  so  we  would  hope,  but  sometimes 
they  need  first  a  better  opportunity. 
They  are  perhaps  more  nearly  getting 
their  turn  today  than  in  any  past 
generation. 

This  is  not  a  lecture  on  prejudice, 


and  yet  to  discuss  an  approach  to 
unity  I  must  ventilate  thb  subject  a 
bit.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  pardon 
my  continued  personal  references. 

I  was,  I  think,  quite  fortunate  in 
being  reared  in  a  small  Southern  town 
where  there  was  a  minimum  of  preju¬ 
dice.  There  were  a  few  Jewish  families, 
a  tiny  handful  of  Catholics,  and,  of 
course,  a  considerable  number  of  Ne¬ 
groes;  but  there  was  in  general  little  of 
the  strain  and  bitter  contention  that  is 
sometimes  found.  Intercultural  educa¬ 
tion  we  did  not  know  about  but  there 
was  a  simple  acceptance  of  differences 
which  left  few  outward  scars. 

On  our  five-acre  place  at  the  edge  of 
town  we  employed  all  during  my 
younger  years.  Squire  and  Camilla, 
both  completely  honest  Negroes, 
deeply  religious,  and  especially  kind 
and  considerate  to  a  fairly  lonely  boy 
who  was  being  reared  without  a  mother. 
I  could  never  believe  that  Negroes 
could  not  be  just  as  honest  or  good  as 
white  p>ersons — a  popularly  accepted 
dictum  then  among  some  groups — if 
given  the  same  opportunity,  or  even 
without  the  same  opportunity.  My 
reasons  were  and  are  Squire  and  Ca¬ 
milla. 

My  father  was  owner  and  principal 
of  a  male  academy  attended  by  several 
Jewish  boys.  On  certain  Jewish  holi¬ 
days  it  was  customary  for  Jewish  par¬ 
ents  to  send  to  our  home  some  of  the 
shewbread  which  they  used  in  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  atmosphere  was  completely 
friendly.  My  staunch  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian  father  and  the  Jews  re¬ 
spected  and  liked  each  other. 

My  first  paid  employment  as  a  lad 
of  fourteen  was  as  operator  of  a  multi¬ 
graph  for  a  Catholic  employer.  My 
relations  with  him  were  excellent.  On 
one  occasion  I  requested  an  increase  in 
salary  from  the  fifty  cents  a  day  I  was 
receiving.  He  granted  my  request  and 
raised  me  to  sixty  cents.  This  was  not 
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completely  satisfactory,  but  it  was 
progress,  and  for  this  and  more  sub¬ 
stantial  reasons  I  developed  a  kindly 
feeling  for  my  Catholic  employer. 

I  cite  this  p>ersonal  story  to  illustrate 
the  tremendous  influence  of  early 
association  with  respect  to  values  and 
likes  and  dislikes.  A  Protestant  who 
has  learned  to  love,  or  at  least  like, 
individuals  who  are  Negroes,  Jews, 
and  Catholics,  for  example,  is  better 
prepared  to  live  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  belief  that  such  opportunities 
ought  to  be  maintained  which  makes 
me  wish  for  every  American  boy  and 
girl  a  few  years  in  our  public  schools,  or 
other  similar  opportunities,  where  they 
may  have  a  chance  to  know  and  respect 
persons  of  other  religions  and  racial 
origins.  Fortunate  is  the  individual  who 
grows  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  respect 
for  differing  groups,  and  not  in  fear  or 
distrust. 

In  1922  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  boomed 
up  in  a  Southern  state  where  I  was 
high  school  princip>al.  I  was  white,  na¬ 
tive-born,  and  Protestant  and  so  was 
invited  to  join.  I  never  considered  it. 
I  knew  the  first  political  move  would 
be  to  vote  out  the  excellent  Jewish 
member  of  the  board  of  education.  A 
better  job  was  offered  me  elsewhere  and 
I  accepted  it. 

The  Jewish  member  was  voted  out 
at  the  next  election,  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  prudently  accepted 
another  position,  and  I  was  invited  to 
return  to  be  considered  for  his  place. 
I  was  not  appointed.  I  was  told  frankly 
that  membership  in  the  Klan  would  be 
a  better  qualification  than  two  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  Klan  members  soon  fell  out 
among  themselves  and  the  movement 
died  away.  I  suppose  we  shall  always 
find  power-seeking  individuals  and 
groups  threatening  those  moral  and 
spiritual  values  which  most  of  us  have 
been  taught  to  cherish.  We  have  our¬ 


selves  to  blame  if  we  become  intimi¬ 
dated.  Leaders  of  these  groups  want 
power,  money,  votes  and  selfish  ag¬ 
grandizement.  The  alliances  and  kind 
of  attack  used  vary  with  the  current 
prejudices  or  fears,  and  the  ease  of  at¬ 
tracting  members  and  money  and 
votes. 

May  Providence  give  us  the  back¬ 
bone  and  courage  to  resist  individually 
and  collectively  the  voices  of  hate  and 
doubt  and  confusion  which  seek  to  set 
neighbor  against  neighbor.  Equally  im¬ 
portant,  may  we  never  forget  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  precept  and  teaching  that 
America  welcomes  and  blesses  differ¬ 
ences  in  great  variety.  Of  this  is  our 
strength. 

The  report.  The  Function  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  Dealing  with  Religion, 
was  prepared  by  a  representative  com¬ 
mittee  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews,  both  religious  leaders  and  educa¬ 
tors  appointed  by  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education.  The  report  indicates 
that  there  are  in  the  public  schools 
three  overlapping  and  confusing  poli¬ 
cies  and  practices  which  are  designated 
as  (i)  avoidance  of  religion,  (2)  planned 
religious  activities,  (3)  factual  study  of 
religion. 

A  major  part  of  the  problem  is  the 
achievement  of  a  fuller  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large,  of 
the  inherent  limitations  with  respect  to 
religion  under  which  the  tax  supported 
educational  institutions  must  operate. 
The  most  promising  approach  is  the 
factual  study  of  religion,  according  to 
the  committee.  The  committee  sug¬ 
gests  that  public  school  systems,  per¬ 
haps  in  conjunction  with  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  may  make  controlled  experi¬ 
ments  in  working  out  materials  and 
methodology  of  dealing  factually  with 
religion.  I  commend  the  report  and 
suggest  you  study  it. 

Some  would  stay  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  teaching  religion  or 
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uniquely  religious  values  of  any  kind. 
They  would  do  it  to  avoid  trouble. 
They  would  do  it  to  avoid  charges  by 
religious  denominations  that  they  are 
being  biased  or  unfair.  Religious  lead¬ 
ers  have  in  some  cases  blamed  the 
schools  for  not  teaching  religion  and 
almost  in  the  same  breath  offered 
opposition  to  simple  religious  observ¬ 
ances.  Opening  exercises  consisting  of 
Bible  reading  or  recitation  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  are  subject  to  criticism  in  some 
sections  and  illegal  in  some  states. 

There  are  also  those  who  argue  that 
if  the  parents  have  no  interest  in 
religion  or  church  except  as  religious 
education  is  somewhat  forcibly  fed  to 
their  children  in  school,  then  surely  any 
results  are  ephemeral  and  what  is  done 
can  hardly  be  decisive. 

Those  having  a  serious  interest  in 
the  English  plan  of  compulsory  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  may  want  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  Cambridgeshire  Syllabus  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Teaching  for  Schools.  The  life  of 
Jesus  is  repeated  throughout  the  graded 
instructions  running  from  the  School 
Nursery,  Infant  School,  Junior  School, 
and  Secondary  School  through  the 
Sixth  Form.  The  Old  Testament  gets 
some  attention  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  junior  school  through  the  sixth 
form.  While  the  purposes  are  religious, 
moral  and  spiritual  values  are  incul¬ 
cated. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  agreed-upon 
syllabi  in  England  but  is  recommended 
as  the  equal  of  any,  perhaps  the  best 
one.  Among  those  who  hold  unyield¬ 
ingly  to  the  verbal  inerrancy  of  their 
particular  translation  of  the  Bible  there 
would  hardly  be  agreement  on  the 
Cambridgeshire  Syllabus.  The  English 
Catholics,  of  course,  do  not  use  this 
syllabus. 

I  want  to  suggest  three  clusters  of 
facts  and  opinions  the  acceptance  of 
which  might  make  agreement  on  com¬ 
mon  moral  and  spiritual  values  a 


greater  probability.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  public  schools. 

The  public  schools. — The  public 
schools  enroll  88  percent  of  the  ^uca- 
bles  in  the  United  States.  The  question 
cannot  be — at  least  for  this  century — 
whether  we  shall  have  public  schools, 
but  only  what  kind  we  shall  have.  If  it 
is  worth  spending  $50,000,000,000 
annually  for  war  and  its  machines,  it  is 
surely  worth  spending  more  than  the 
current  $6,000,000,000  for  public 
schools  where  88  percent  get  their  edu¬ 
cation.  Without  better  educated  and 
more  resourceful  young  men  and 
women  to  operate  these  machines,  of 
what  value  will  they  be? 

The  extra  millions  of  brand  new  na¬ 
tive  born  Americans — 3,800,000  last 
year  alone — are  our  greatest  resource 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  I  agree 
with  Cornelia  of  Ancient  Rome  that 
these  are  our  jewels. 

The  doors  of  the  public  schools 
swing  open  to  white  and  black,  rich 
and  poor.  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews,  city  and  rural  dwellers.  All  of 
these  need  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

May  we  not  agree  that  these  public 
schools  which  are  taught  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  church  members  are  not 
godless?  May  we  not  understand  and 
support  and  improve  them?  May  not 
all  religions  agree  on  most  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  values  to  be  taught  there? 

I  quote  here  from  a  statement  issued 
on  April  19,  1952,  by  Msgr.  Frederick 
G.  Hochwalt,  secretary  general  of  the 
National  Catholic  Educational  Associ¬ 
ation,  at  the  organization’s  convention 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Not  only  will  Catholics  support  the  expansion 
of  their  schools,  but  they  will  contribute  likewise 
in  just  measure  to  the  necessary  enlaiRement  of 
the  public  school  system.  Just  how  do  Catholics 
stand  on  public  education?  It  is  appropriate  here 
to  reiterate  the  traditicmal  Catholic  position  on 
the  American  public  schools. 

I.  Catholics  believe  in  the  public  schools. 

a.  Catholics  believe  that  as  dtixens,  like  all 
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other  citizens,  they  hzve  an  obligation  to 
pay  taxes  for  the  adequate  support  of  the 
public  schools  in  their  community. 

3.  Catholics  have  not  interfered  and  will  not 
interfere  with  the  justifiable  expansion  of 
the  public  school  system. 

4.  Catholics  have  a  civic  duty  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools 
in  their  community. 

5.  Catholics  have  great  admiration  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  public  school  teachers  who 
in  a  ^>irit  of  self-sacrifice  and  dedication  to 
American  ideals  have  stuck  to  their  posts 
despite  the  relatively  low  salaries  paid  to 
them  in  many  localities. 

Both  public  and  private  schools  are  here  to 
stay.  As  long  as  the  United  States  remains  a  free 
nation,  both  public  and  private  schools  will  enjoy 
the  protection  of  her  laws  and  her  tradition.  Both 
public  and  private  schools  will  continue  to  have 
the  support  of  the  public  as  they  have  had 
throughout  our  nation’s  history.  If  they  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  common  good  of  American  chil¬ 
dren,  they  will  contribute  to  the  stability  and 
perfection  of  our  American  democracy. 

Catholic  and  private  schools. — The 
second  cluster  has  to  do  with  Catholic 
and  private  schools.  Four  million  are 
enrolled  in  Catholic  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  in  the  United  States.  This  num¬ 
ber,  except  possibly  in  times  of  eco¬ 
nomic  depression,  is  likely  to  increase 
as  the  years  go  by  and  Catholics  pro¬ 
vide  more  school  buildings  and  more 
teachers.  As  a  believer  in  the  unique 
values  of  our  public  school  system  I 
may  wish  that  our  Catholic  friends 
would  not  insist  on  Catholic  education 
for  all  Catholics  through  both  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  school,  but  my  wishes 
are  not  likely  to  prevail. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  which 
I  have  seen,  approximately  54  percent 
of  Catholic  children  are  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools.  Catholics  have  this 
added  reason  for  interest  in  what  the 
public  schools  do.  We  need  today  the 
kind  of  enlightened  interest  and  sup>- 
port  which  Governor  Alfred  Smith  of 
New  York  provided  in  the  1930’s. 

Catholic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  include  about  90  percent  of  the 


private  school  enrollment.  There  is  a 
substantial  enrollment  in  Lutheran 
schools,  and  only  a  small  enrollment  in 
other  denominational  schools.  There 
will  continue  to  be  private  schools 
maintained  for  other  purposes.  What¬ 
ever  their  legitimate  purpose,  citizens 
have  the  right  to  pursue  it  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  school.  It  is  to  the  benefit 
of  America  that  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools  be  good  schools. 

American  system  of  support. — The 
third  has  to  do  with  our  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  fiscal  support  of  education.  If 
and  when  the  American  people  want  to 
change  to  the  Australian  or  English 
system  of  tax  supported  denomina¬ 
tional  schools,  under  our  form  of 
representative  government  they  are 
free  to  do  so  by  means  of  prof>er  con¬ 
stitutional  and  legislative  changes.  I 
believe  an  overwhelming  majority  at 
present  do  not  want  this  done.  I  also 
believe  that  the  essence  of  democracy 
is  the  freedom  of  the  people  to  decide. 
To  decide  wisely  they  must  be  informed 
of  the  facts  and  issues  involved.  Let  us 
see  to  it  that  there  is  orderly  and  in¬ 
telligent  discussion.  I  deplore  the  pres¬ 
ent  tenor  of  national  political  life 
which  so  often  features  acrimonious 
controversy  where  clear  discussion  is 
needed. 

Most  of  my  remarks  have  referred  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools 
rather  than  to  colleges.  The  denomina¬ 
tional  colleges  need  draw  no  line  be¬ 
tween  teaching  moral  and  spiritual  val¬ 
ues  and  teaching  religion.  I  attended  a 
Presbyterian  college  and  received  the 
Presbyterian  doctrine.  I  can  recall  no 
effort  to  magnify  or  even  call  serious 
attention  to  the  “erroneous”  views 
held  by  other  denominations.  Single 
minded  devotion  to  Presbyterianism 
came  as  naturally  as  the  air  we 
breathed  but  with  it  no  feeling  of  bit¬ 
terness  or  apprehension  towards  an¬ 
other  denomination. 
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At  Cornell  last  fall  I  found  an  inter¬ 
esting  experiment  in  dealing  with  re¬ 
ligious  differences  in  a  partially  tax  sup¬ 
ported  institution.  The  Myron  Taylor 
building  on  the  Cornell  campus  in¬ 
cludes  offices  for  eight  or  nine  denomi¬ 
nations.  There  is  a  large  room  which 
emphasizes  the  essential  unity  of  the 
world  in  matters  of  the  spirit,  one  in 
which  persons  of  all  nationalities  are 
encouraged  to  meet.  Most  arresting  is 
the  chapel  with  the  revolving  altars, 
one  appropriate  for  Jewish  services, 
another  for  Christian  services,  and  the 
third  for  services  of  other  faiths.  Pres¬ 
sure  of  a  button  brings  into  view  the 
proper  one. 

In  another  state  university  a  priest 
and  a  rabbi  and  one  or  two  Protestant 
ministers  are,  or  were,  on  the  regular 
payroll  of  the  university,  to  provide 
religious  instruction  or  classes  in  the 
Bible  or  whatever  each  denomination 
wants  to  emphasize.  This  is  another 
effort  to  meet  a  multi-religious  situa¬ 
tion. 

Some  newer  courses  in  the  humani¬ 
ties  bring  in  the  treatment  of  man  and 
his  religion  just  as  they  present  fine 
arts  and  literature. 

However  much  we  may  differ,  ma¬ 
ture  educators  and  other  leaders  in 
America  agree  that  our  future  depends 
on  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  values.  That  we  shall  get  much  of 
this  through  the  church  and  organized 
religion  goes  without  saying.  But  there 
are  certain  character  traits  and  marks  of 
integrity  and  right  living  which  should 
characterize  all  Americans  and  we 
cannot  depend  solely  or  completely  on 
religion  to  provide  them. 

Much  of  the  argument  for  religious 
as  opposed  to  secular  schools  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  those  in  the 
public  schools  do  not  get  religious 
training.  Without  such  training,  some 
would  argue,  moral  and  spiritual  values 
are  changeable  and  ineffective.  This  is 


hardly  the  case.  Some  millions  of  young 
people  get  religious  and  spiritual  train¬ 
ing  at  home  and  in  church,  through 
week-day  religious  education,  Sunday 
schools,  and  vacation  Bible  schools. 

There  are  values  in  parochial  systems 
of  completely  integrated  religious  and 
secular  education  which  may  be  readily 
admitted  by  all  reasonable  persons. 
There  are  values  in  the  public  schools 
approved  by  the  majority  of  American 
people.  Surely  there  are  enough  reason¬ 
able  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews, 
and  non-church  members  as  well,  to 
state  fairly  and  moderately  any  issues 
involved.  We  may  if  we  choose  raise  the 
whole  level  of  discussion. 

I  have  perhaps  wandered  from  moral 
and  spiritual  values  to  a  discussion  of 
how  to  get  along  in  the  midst  of  our 
religious  differences.  The  latter  is 
fundamental  to  the  former.  Religion 
colors  the  tone  and  attitude  towards 
public  schools  and  towards  democracy. 

In  Pittsburgh  I  once  suggested  a 
dinner  by  the  board  of  public  education 
to  which  the  local  representatives  in 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature  would  be 
invited  and  through  which  perhaps  we 
could  get  both  Democrats  and  Republi¬ 
cans  to  agree  to  support  our  program. 
There  was  some  holding  back.  One 
intelligent  woman  board  member  com¬ 
mented  to  me  after  the  meeting:  “You 
see,  Mr.  Hill,  we  haven’t  been  used  to 
that  in  Pittsburgh.  We  just  disagree, 
line  up,  and  start  fighting.”  I  am  glad 
to  report  we  held  the  dinner  meeting 
successfully. 

My  apprehension  is  that  some  of  us 
may  enjoy  this  “fighting”  so  much  that 
we  may  fail  to  see  where  it  is  taking 
us.  Even  the  issue  of  human  slavery 
was  settled  by  agreement  in  England, 
in  1833,  I  believe.  Our  method  was 
civil  war. 

I  close  with  a  quotation  from  a  great 
man,  Mr.  George  Peabody,  born  in 
Danbury,  Massachusetts,  resident  of 
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Baltimore,  and  later  long-time  resident 
of  London,  England,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  five  Americans  to  receive 
the  keys  to  the  city,  and  where  he 
refused  Queen  Victoria’s  invitation  to 
be  knighted.  In  1867 — just  after  the 
War  Between  the  States — he  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  modern  educational 
foundation.  I  quote  from  his  letter  es¬ 
tablishing  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund. 

I  give  you,  gentlemen  . . .  the  sum  of  $t,ooo,- 
000.  With  my  advancing  years  my  attachment  to 
my  native  lud  has  become  more  devoted;  my 
hope  and  faith  in  its  successful  future  has  grown 
brighter  and  stronger, — and  now  looking  forward 
beyond  my  stay  on  earth,  as  may  be  permitted  to 
one  who  has  passed  the  limit  of  threescore  and 
ten  years,  I  see  our  coimtry  united  and  prosper¬ 
ous,  emerging  from  the  clouds  which  still  sur¬ 
round  her,  taking  a  higher  rank  among  the  na¬ 


tions,  becoming  richer  and  more  powerful  than 
ever  before. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  gift  may  be  fitly 
termed  a  one-man  Marshall  plan  to 
alleviate  the  distress  of  a  people  who 
had  been  defeated  in  war.  Here  was  a 
man  beyond  three-score  and  ten  who 
had  faith  in  God,  and  faith  in  his  fellow 
men  at  a  time  when  they  had  little 
trust  in  each  other,  and  faith  in  a  better 
future  here  on  earth.  To  counteract  the 
fear  and  pessimism  and  bitterness  of 
today  we  need  more  George  Peabodys 
to  set  the  example  of  right  moral  and 
spiritual  values  and  to  back  up  their 
faith  and  example  with  their  money 
and  thought  and — this  above  all — 
with  their  love  and  kindly  interest  to¬ 
wards  those  with  whom  they  disagree. 


Norman  Burns,  Secretary,  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 


Some  Thoughts  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Accrediting 


The  accrediting  movement  had  its 
beginnings  some  fifty  years  ago.  It 
came  into  being  in  response  to  a  social 
need.  The  need  in  this  instance  was  for 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  Ameri¬ 
can  higher  education — and  the  need 
was  great.  The  Westward  Movement 
had  witnessed  a  rapid  growth  in  the 
number  of  colleges,  many  of  which 
were  attempting  to  operate  with  in¬ 
sufficient  financial  resources,  inade¬ 
quately  prepared  staffs,  and  extremely 
limited  facilities. 

The  situation  was  cause  for  serious 
concern  on  the  part  of  responsible  edu¬ 
cators,  and  they  set  out  to  do  something 
about  it.  One  very  important  result  of 
their  efforts  was  that  some  of  the 
stronger  institutions  banded  together  in 
associations  in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education.  The  method  em¬ 
ployed  was  the  acceptance  into  mem¬ 
bership  of  institutions  which  met  cer¬ 
tain  standards,  largely  stated  in  quanti¬ 
tative  terms,  set  up  by  the  group.  Thus, 
the  regional  accrediting  or  standardiz¬ 
ing  agency  (the  terms  were  then 
synonymous)  was  born — an  agency 
which  came  to  play  a  part  of  unques¬ 
tioned  importance  in  bringing  order  out 
of  the  chaos  which  was  American  higher 
education. 

There  were  those,  however,  who 
early  saw  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
standardization  movement.  The  idea 
of  standardization,  when  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  clearly  implies  a 
common  pattern  to  which  all  institu¬ 


tions  must  conform,  and  as  the  stand¬ 
ards  grew  in  number  and  specificity  we 
found  ourselves  moving  toward  that 
end.  Yet  the  social  institution,  like  the 
individual,  cannot  attain  its  full  stature 
unless  it  has  the  freedom  to  give  full 
play  to  its  powers.  Without  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  experiment  imaginatively,  to 
try  out  new  things  and  new  ways  of 
doing  things,  it  will  atrophy.  The 
American  genius  would  never  have 
worked  its  miracles  of  production  had 
our  productive  enterprises  been  rigidly 
standardized  by  some  outside  agency. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  standardization  of  higher  institu¬ 
tions,  if  continued,  would  oi>erate  to 
retard  rather  than  improve  higher 
education  that  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  North 
Cental  Association  took  a  momentous 
step  some  twenty  years  ago.  It  em¬ 
barked  on  a  study  looking  toward  the 
revision  of  its  standards  based  on  a 
new  conception  of  accrediting.  The 
major  element  in  the  new  concept  was 
this:  institutions  would  not  be  required 
to  conform  to  each  of  a  set  of  minimum, 
quantitative  standards  as  a  condition 
of  accreditation;  rather,  they  would  be 
evaluated  on  qualitative  grounds  in 
terms  of  the  objectives  they  were  seek¬ 
ing  to  attain.  No  longer  would  higher 
institutions  in  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  territory  be  denied  accredita¬ 
tion  because  they  did  not  possess  the 
minimum  number  of  library  books  or 
the  minimum  amount  of  endowment 
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required.  No  longer  would  they  be 
measured  by  a  universal  yardstick. 

The  importance  of  this  change  in  the 
basis  for  accrediting  activities  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  The  goals  of  ac¬ 
crediting  set  forth  under  the  new 
theory  were  the  antithesis  of  those  of 
the  standardizing  movement.  Far  from 
insisting  on  conformity  to  a  pattern, 
the  new  theory  recognized  that  in¬ 
stitutions  may,  in  fact  should,  differ 
one  from  another  both  in  function  and 
method.  Differentiation  in  function 
meant  that  each  institution  could 
select  and  concentrate  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  service  it  wished  to  perform, 
thus  playing  its  part  in  the  satisfaction 
of  the  whole  complex  of  higher  educa¬ 
tional  needs.  Differentiation  in  method 
meant  that  each  institution  would  be 
free  to  carry  on  experiments  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  educational 
process. 

On  the  basis  of  the  study  of  the  re¬ 
vision  of  standards  new  op>erating  pro¬ 
cedures  and  practices  designed  to  ex¬ 
press  the  new  theory  in  operating  terms 
were  set  up  and  adopted  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1934.  The  experience  of  the 
years  that  have  passed  points  to  a 
number  of  resjiects  in  which  our  prac¬ 
tices  are  not  consistent  with  the  theory. 
Primarily,  our  difficulties  stem  from 
the  questionable  validity  of  some  of 
the  assumptions  we  have  made  in 
translating  theory  into  practice.  These 
assumptions  are  discussed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs. 

First  assumption. — We  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  assume,  as  we  did  under  the 
former  procedures,  that  quality  can  be 
engendered  by  requiring  institutions 
to  conform  to  a  set  of  practices  laid 
down  by  the  accrediting  association.  It 
is  true  that  improvement  can  be  and 
has  been  effected  by  these  means.  We 
have  learned,  however,  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  an  institution  to  improve  its 
standing  on  a  number  of  specific 


measures  without  actually  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  institution  to  the  extent  sug¬ 
gested  by  its  improved  standing  on  the 
criteria.  In  the  study  leading  to  the  re¬ 
vision  of  standards  it  was  found  that 
the  criteria  now  employed  in  accredit¬ 
ing  were  related  to  institutional  ex¬ 
cellence,  that  is  to  say,  they  were,  in 
general,  characteristic  of  the  stronger 
institutions  included  in  the  study.  They 
were,  then,  tangible  manifestations  of 
strength — outgrowths  of  institutional 
quality.  This  is  different  from  saying 
that  high  quality  will  come  to  exist 
because  of  conformity  to  these  prac¬ 
tices.  For  example,  it  was  found  that 
the  college  or  university  of  high  quality 
typically  has  on  its  faculty  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  hold  a  Doctor’s 
degree.  The  percentage  of  faculty 
members  holding  a  doctor’s  degree 
then  became  one  of  the  evaluative 
criteria.  However,  a  particular  insti¬ 
tution,  unable  for  financial  or  other 
reasons  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
strong  institutions  but  intent  on  im¬ 
proving  its  standing  on  this  criterion, 
may  actually  weaken  its  faculty  by  re¬ 
placing  an  able  teacher  holding  only  a 
master’s  degree  with  a  person  holding 
a  doctor’s  degree  who  is  not  wanted  by 
the  stronger  institutions. 

One  might  take  exception  to  the 
foregoing  criticism  on  the  grounds  that, 
under  our  present  procedures,  an  in¬ 
stitution  is  judged,  not  on  its  standing 
on  one  or  two  criteria,  but  rather  on 
the  basis  of  a  total  pattern  made  up  of 
its  standing  on  all  the  criteria  employed. 
In  practice,  however,  since  most  of 
the  institutions  coming  under  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  Association  are  clearly 
marginal,  strength  or  weakness  on  a 
very  small  number  of  criteria  may  well 
be  determining. 

Second  assumption. — The  second  as¬ 
sumption  underlying  our  present  pro¬ 
cedures  has  already  been  suggested.  It 
is  that  we  can  evaluate  a  particular 
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institution,  at  least  in  part,  in  terms  of 
practices  found  to  be  characteristic  of 
quality  institutions  in  general.  This 
assumption  reflects  the  persistence  of 
the  standardization  idea.  We  are  say¬ 
ing,  in  effect,  that  because  most 
quality  institutions  of  a  particular  type 
do  certain  things  in  a  particular  way, 
any  institution  of  that  type  should  do 
those  things  the  same  way,  or  should 
be  able  to  give  very  good  reasons  for 
departing  from  the  pattern,  if  it  is  to  be 
recognized  as  a  quality  institution.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  Admini¬ 
stration  section  of  the  Revised  Manual 
of  Accrediting  illustrates  the  point: 
“The  personnel  of  the  board  [of  control] 
should  be  drawn  from  a  range  of  occu¬ 
pations.  Not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  members  should  be  associated 
with  a  single,  occupational  group.” 
This  looks  much  more  like  standardiza¬ 
tion  than  evaluation  on  qualitative 
grounds  in  terms  of  an  institution’s 
objectives.  And  this  is  not,  by  any 
means,  the  only  criterion  of  this  type. 

The  use  of  such  criteria  is  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  philosophy  of  ac¬ 
crediting  enunciated  twenty  years  ago 
and  which  presumably  has  served  as 
the  basis  for  our  operations  since  that 
time.  To  the  extent  that  we  set  up  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  kind  we  are,  in 
effect,  denying  the  institution  the  right 
to  differ  from  its  peers,  or,  at  least,  are 
making  non-conformity  very  difficult. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  criteria 
we  use  are  not  of  this  kind.  In  a  number 
of  the  sections  of  the  Revised  Manual  of 
Accrediting  recognition  is  given  to  the 
new  theory.  Illustrative  is  the  state¬ 
ment  on  curriculum  organization  which 
reads  as  follows: 

No  set  pattern  of  curriculum  can  be  regarded 
as  applicable  to  all  institutions  or  even  to  all  in¬ 
stitutions  of  a  particular  type.  In  the  present 
state  of  educational  theory  and  practice  blind  ad¬ 
herence  to  any  given  pattern  of  curriculum  or¬ 
ganization  is  not  as  commendable  as  an  attitude 
of  investigation  and  experimentation  in  this  field. 


There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
even  where  the  idea  of  standardization 
has  been  abandoned  so  far  as  the  cri¬ 
teria  themselves  are  concerned,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  for  it  to  persist  in 
the  application  of  the  criteria.  For 
example,  despite  the  statement  in  the 
Manual  on  curriculum  organization, 
we  have  tended  in  our  evaluations  to  be 
critical  of  institutions  which  have  not 
reorganized  their  lower  division  offer¬ 
ings  along  the  lines  of  the  currently 
p>opular  integrated  course  approach. 
We  have  thus  supported  a  particular 
theory  of  curriculum  organization  and 
to  that  extent  have  discouraged  experi¬ 
mentation  with  other  possible  ways  in 
which  the  needs  of  the  student  for 
general  education  might  be  met. 

A  particularly  striking  illustration  of 
the  persistence  of  the  standardization 
idea  in  the  application  of  criteria  is 
provided  by  the  highly  specific,  in¬ 
flexible,  and  mechanical  directions 
which,  until  recently,  examiners  were 
required  to  follow  in  evaluating  an  in¬ 
stitution’s  administrative  arrange¬ 
ments.  With  regard  to  some  adminis¬ 
trative  matters,  the  criteria  them¬ 
selves  suggest  standardization.  Note, 
for  example,  the  statement  regarding 
the  occupations  of  board  members.  In 
other  instances,  statements  in  the 
Manual  which  were  doubtless  intended 
merely  as  guides  to  institutions  and 
examiners  became  prescriptions  when 
translated  into  the  Sections  given  the 
examiners.  The  following  is  illustrative: 

Statement  in  the  Manual: 

A  number  of  sources  ihould  be  used  from  which 
to  obtain  the  initial  suggestion  of  .candidates  for 
positions  on  the  faculty.  Among  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  sources  are  the  graduate  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  their  placement  bureaus,  the  placement 
bureau  of  the  American  Association  Univer¬ 
sity  Professors,  teachers’  agencies,  and  contacts 
through  the  meetings  and  memberships  of 
learned  societies  . . . 

Statement  m  the  Diractums  te  Examiners: 

Base  the  score  on  the  source  used  most  in- 
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quently.  If  visits  to  ot  credentisJs  from  graduate 
sdook  or  the  AA.UJ*.  Bureau  are  indicated  as 
the  method  used  most  frequently,  give  40  points. 
If  visits  to  or  credentials  from  te^ers’  agencies 
or  contacts  through  learned  society  meetings  are 
checked  as  used  most  frequently,  give  so  points. 
Give  zero  p(»ts  for  any  arrangement  that  does 
not  make  most  frequent  use  of  either  graduate 
schools,  the  AA.U.P.  Bureau,  teachers’  agencies, 
or  contacts  through  learned  society  meetings. 

Directions  of  this  kind  precluded 
consideration  by  the  examiners  of  fac¬ 
tors  in  a  particular  situation  which 
might  serve  to  justify  departures  from 
recommended  practice  and  were  there¬ 
fore  inconsistent  with  the  new  theory. 
The  discontinuance  of  their  use  has  per¬ 
mitted  greater  recognition  of  institu¬ 
tional  individuality.  It  also  accentuates 
another  problem  with  which  we  are 
faced — a  problem  which  stems  from 
the  third  of  our  questionable  assump¬ 
tions. 

Third  assumption. — We  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  outside  examiners  can 
make  an  accurate  appraisal  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  and  do  it  in  a  very  brief  period 
of  time.  Our  examiners  are  highly  com¬ 
petent  educators,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  any  person  from  outside  an 
institution  to  assess  accurately  the  less 
tangible  but  very  important  com¬ 
ponents  of  institutional  quality.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
to  acquire  the  necessary  intimate  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  institution.  In  the 
second  place,  even  if  there  were  time, 
heavy  reliance  must  be  placed  on  sub¬ 
jective  judgments  with  all  their  falli¬ 
bility  and  variability. 

In  recognition  of  this  our  criteria 
tend  to  stress  organizational  or  struc¬ 
tural  aspects  and  other  tangibles  that 
can  readily  l>e  determined  rather  than 
the  actual  results  obtained  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  institution’s  activi¬ 
ties.  Structure  provides  the  framework 
within  which  the  various  asp>ects  of  the 
institution’s  work  are  carried  on.  Struc¬ 
ture  is,  of  course,  important,  in  that 


good  results  are  more  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tained  in  a  sound  structure  than  in  an 
unsound  structure.  The  importance  of 
other  tangibles  is  not  to  be  minimized. 

But  these  things  do  not  give  us  the 
whole  story.  It  is  important  to  know, 
not  only  that  the  organizational  chart 
clearly  portrays  the  lines  of  authority 
in  the  hierarchical  structure,  but  also 
that  the  officers  of  administration  and 
instruction  actually  work  together  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  harmoniously  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  institution’s  goals.  It 
is  important  to  know,  not  only  that  the 
library  is,  in  comparison  with  other  in¬ 
stitutions  of  its  type,  well  staffed, 
well  housed,  and  in  possession  of  a  good 
collection,  but  also  that  it  plays  its 
very  important  role  in  the  education  of 
students.  It  is  important  to  know,  not 
only  that  faculty  members  hold  gradu¬ 
ate  degrees,  but  also  that  they  are 
effective  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  ask 
the  examiners  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  considered  judgments  on  such 
matters.  The  necessity  for  relying  on 
subjective  judgment  to  the  extent  we 
do  is  one  of  our  major  sources  of  con¬ 
cern.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  we 
find  ourselves  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  placing  increasing  reliance  on  such 
judgments  as  we  move  away  from  re¬ 
liance  on  standards. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if,  after 
having  been  presented  with  so  sweep¬ 
ing  a  critique  of  our  operations,  the 
reader  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  has  at  best  done  little  that  was 
constructive  and,  at  worst,  has  acted 
as  an  actual  deterrent  to  educational 
progress.  This  we  do  not  believe  to  be 
the  case.  Consciousness  of  our  short¬ 
comings  is  not  new  to  us,  and  this 
consciousness  has  help>ed  us  to  avoid  in 
practice  the  kind  of  inflexibility  which 
could  have  resulted  in  our  doing  in¬ 
justices  to  institutions.  And,  in  certain 
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important  respects,  we  have  had  some 
success  in  putting  our  theory  into 
practice.  It  can  safely  be  said,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  that  through  our  accrediting 
activities  we  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  upgrading  of  many 
relatively  weak  institutions. 

But  we  cannot  even  derive  full  satis¬ 
faction  from  this  accomplishment  since 
it  serves  to  remind  us  that,  to  the  sins 
of  commission  already  discussed,  we 
must  add  some  sins  of  omission.  We 
refer  to  the  fact  that,  because  we  have 
been  primarily  concerned  with  exam¬ 
ining  institutions,  we  have,  in  the 
main,  been  of  assistance  only  to  insti¬ 
tutions  that  needed  to  be  examined. 
The  great  majority  of  our  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  have  not  needed  to  be  re¬ 
examined.  The  great  majority  have 
therefore  derived  little  direct  benefit 
from  membership  in  the  Association 
other  than  the  prestige  value  of  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  list  of  accredited  institu¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  this  is  justification 
enough  for  our  existence,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  much  more  that  we 
can  do  in  the  service  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  territory. 

The  reason  it  has  been  possible  to 
make  so  candid  a  confession  is  that  we 
are  about  to  reform.  We  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  full-scale,  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  our  present  procedures  and  of 
the  assumptions  underlying  them,  and 
in  planning  for  an  extension  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  end  of  greater  service  to 
the  higher  institutions  in  our  territory. 
Three  committees,  the  Committee  on 
Planning,  the  Committee  on  Reorgani¬ 
zation  of  Accrediting  Procedures,  and 
the  Committee  on  Professional  Ac¬ 
crediting  Problems,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  In  these  committees  represen¬ 
tation  has  been  given  to  a  wide  range 
of  institutions.  Some  of  the  guide  lines 
which  should  serve  to  give  direction  to 
the  work  of  these  committees  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  sections. 


GUIDE  UNES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PLANNING 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  complete  reliance  on  outside 
examinations,  first,  as  a  device  for  the 
evaluation  of  institutions,  and  second 
as  a  means  for  improving  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  in  the  institution  being 
examined.  We  have  also  remarked  on 
the  fact  that  what  contribution  is  made 
to  the  improvement  of  education 
through  this  process  is  limited  to  a  very 
few  institutions.  Further,  we  have 
noted  that  the  application  in  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  a  particular  institution  of 
normative  practices  derived  from  a 
study  of  a  group  of  institutions  tends 
to  contribute  to  institutional  stand¬ 
ardization  rather  than  to  institutional 
diversity. 

In  part,  the  way  out  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties  lies  in  a  continuing,  systematically- 
conducted  program  of  studies  of  funda¬ 
mental  problems  facing  higher  institu¬ 
tions.  Such  a  program  of  studies  is  to 
be  planned  in  broad  outline  by,  co¬ 
ordinated  by,  and  carried  on  under  the 
general  gui^nce  of  the  Committee  on 
Planning. 

In  general,  there  are  two  types  of 
studies  which  might  be  carried  on.  One 
would  be  studies  that  attempted  to 
arrive  at  answers  to  problems  which 
would  be  generally  applicable  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education.  The  trou¬ 
ble  with  this  approach  is  that  answers 
which  have  general  applicability  are 
likely  to  be  at  so  high  a  level  of  gener¬ 
ality  as  to  be  of  limited  usefulness  as 
guides  to  action  in  a  particular  institu¬ 
tion.  This  is  because  each  institution 
operates  in  a  social  contexture  in  which 
there  are  either  unique  elements  or  a 
combination  of  elements  which  is 
unique.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  provide  answers  of 
such  specificity  as  to  be  useful  guides 
to  action  there  is  the  danger  that  they 
may  not  be  appropriate  in  a  given 
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situation.  As  we  have  seen,  the  use  of 
this  approach  in  the  evaluation  of 
institutions  carries  with  it,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  threat  of  standard¬ 
ization. 

Though  some  studies  of  this  kind 
might  well  be  useful,  it  is  probable  that, 
for  our  purposes,  the  more  useful  type 
of  study  would  be  analyses  within  in¬ 
stitutions,  by  the  institutional  staffs,  of 
various  aspects  of  their  work.  For 
example,  it  has  been  pointed  out.  that 
we  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  administrative  structure — to  the 
composition  of  the  board  of  control,  to 
the  provisions  for  administering  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  program,  to  the 
clarity  with  which  lines  of  authority 
are  drawn — but  that  we  know  very 
little  about  how  things  actually  are 
done  in  higher  institutions.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Planning  might,  then,  spon¬ 
sor  a  series  of  institutional  studies  of 
various  aspects  of  the  administrative 
process.  How  do  boards  of  control 
actually  operate?  How  are  institutional 
policies  actually  determined,  by  whom, 
by  what  means,  and  in  response  to 
what  kinds  of  pressures?  How  are  such 
problems  as  those  of  communication  or 
of  coordination  actually  met?  How  are 
planning  activities  actually  carried  on, 
by  whom  and  on  what  bases?  These 
are  merely  illustrative  of  the  many 
questions  that  might  be  asked. 
Through  the  Committee  on  Planning 
the  effort  would  be  made  to  provide 
consultant  service,  where  desired,  to 
the  institutions  engaged  in  self-stupes. 
Institutional  participation  would,  of 
course,  be  voluntary. 

A  program  of  studies  of  the  latter 
type  would'enable  us  to  take  a  long 
step  away  from  our  present  preoccu- 
p>ation  with  the  evaluation  of  the  very 
small  number  of  institutions  that  need 
to  be  examined  and  in  the  direction  of 
stimulating  institutions  in  general  to 
study  their  problems  in  the  light  of 


their  objectives  and  the  particular  set 
of  conditions  in  which  they  operate. 
The  conduct  of  studies  within  institu¬ 
tions  by  those  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  those  institutions, 
with  the  assistance  of  outsiders  where 
desirable,  would  permit  intensive  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  various  proc¬ 
esses  employed  in  carrying  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  asp>ects  of  the  institutions’  work. 
It  would  encourage  institutional  in¬ 
dividuality,  innovation,  and  differentia¬ 
tion  in  objectives  and  method.  It  would 
go  far  in  meeting  many  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  our  present  procedures  that 
were  raised  earlier  in  this  paper. 

The  value  of  such  studies  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  institutions  is  obvious.  Con¬ 
ferences  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Commission  to  discuss  the  method¬ 
ology  and  results  of  the  studies  would 
be  of  value  to  higher  institutions 
generally  and  should  help  to  stimulate 
other  institutions  to  engage  in  similar 
studies.  Synthesis  of  the  studies  could 
result  in  a  body  of  literature  which 
would  be  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  higher  education  in 
that  the  systematic  study  of  process, 
of  the  ways  in  which  individual  institu¬ 
tions  arrive  at  solutions  to  problems 
appropriate  to  their  objectives  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  operate, 
has  received  little  attention. 

GUIDE  UNES  FOR  THE  COUIOTTEE  ON 

REORGANIZATION  OF  ACCREDITING 
PROCEDURES 

In  the  preceding  section  our  concern 
was  with  the  development  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  through  which  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities  might 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
higher  education  by  encouraging  insti¬ 
tutional  self-study.  But  in  placing 
much-needed  emphasis  on  this  function 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  need  for 
continuing  to  perform  our  present  func¬ 
tion — that  of  evaluating  institutions 
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for  purposes  of  determining  their  ac¬ 
credited  status.  It  is  true  that  the  in¬ 
stitutions  involved  in  this  process  con¬ 
stitute  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  institutions  in  our  member¬ 
ship,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  justify 
our  continued  existence  solely  in  terms 
of  performance  of  this  service.  Never¬ 
theless,  to  the  institutions  concerned 
and  to  the  public  it  is  an  important 
service.  It  becomes  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  as  accredited  status  comes 
more  and  more  to  be  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  institutional  participa¬ 
tion  in  various  types  of  programs  and 
activities  sponsored  by  governmental 
and  other  agencies. 

Much  of  the  earlier  discussion  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  critique  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  underlying  our  present  arrange¬ 
ments  for  accrediting  institutions.  If 
the  criticisms  are  valid  it  is  clear  that 
we  must  mend  our  ways.  We  must  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  insti¬ 
tutional  initiative;  we  must  do  what  we 
can  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  standard- 
i2se  through  pressure  to  conform  to  a 
set  of  normative  practices;  we  must 
work  to  overcome  the  weaknesses  in¬ 
herent  in  the  use  of  outside  examiners. 
The  chances  of  success  in  these  en¬ 
deavors  would  be  enhanced  if  we  were 
to  devise  procedures  under  which  the 
institution  would  play  a  much  more 
active  part  in  the  accrediting  process 
than  it  does  at  the  present  time.  The 
difference  between  the  present  and  the 
proposed  approaches  would  be  in 
where  the  initiative  lay.  In  effect,  we 
now  say  to  the  institution,  “Present 
yourself  for  examination,  and  we  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  you  should 
be  accredited.”  Under  the  proposed 
approach  we  would  say  to  the  institu¬ 
tion,  “What  evidence  can  you  furnish 
us  to  supp)ort  your  claim  that  you 
should  be  accredited?”*  The  proposed 
approach,  it  will  be  noted,  is  consistent 
with  the  point  of  view  implied  in  the 


previous  section  of  this  p>aper  that  real 
and  lasting  improvement  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  is  more  likely  to  take 
place  when  changes  are  effect^  on  the 
initiative  of  the  institution  than  when 
they  are  imposed  by  an  outside  agency. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the 
Association  cannot  abrogate  ultimate 
responsibility  for  making  the  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  given  institution 
should  be  accredited.  If,  however,  the 
institution  were  to  be  given  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  showing  why  it  should 
be  accredited,  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  examiners  would  doubtless 
come  to  play  a  role  quite  different  from 
their  present  role.  They  now  play  the 
part  of  the  medical  practitioner  who 
examines  a  patient;  their  proposed  role 
would  be  that  of  the  examiners  before 
whom  the  candidate  for  a  graduate  de¬ 
gree  defends  his  thesis.  Thus,  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  examiners  would  be 
more  in  the  nature  of  seeking  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  and  raising  questions  about  the 
institution’s  self-analysis.  They  would 
ask  for  elaboration  of  aspects  of  the 
self-analysis  which  appeared  to  be  in¬ 
complete.  They  would  be  alert  to  the 
kind  of  bias  which  would,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  present  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  a  self-analysis.  They  would  be 
free  at  all  times  to  ask  for  evidence, 
factual  or  otherwise,  in  support  of 
claims  made  by  the  institution  in  its 
self-analysis  and  to  question  the  ac¬ 
curacy  or  relevance  of  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Related  to  the  need  for  revising  the 
procedures  for  the  actual  evaluation  of 
institutions  is  the  need  for  structural 
changes  in  the  Commission’s  organiza¬ 
tion  through  which  this  activity  is 
carried  on.  Under  the  present  plan  of 
organization  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 

>  The  recently  adopted  requirement  that  inati- 
tutiona  to  be  examined  muat  aubmit  a  report  of  a 
aelf-aurvey  prior  to  the  examination  ia  a  atep  in 
thia  direction. 
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mission  and  the  Board  of  Review  are 
given  complete  responsibility  for  the 
accrediting  process  up  to  the  point  at 
which  the  Board  brings  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  full  Commission. 
Even  under  present  procedures  for 
evaluating  institutions,  the  need  for  at 
least  one  intermediate  level  through 
which  applications  for  accreditation 
would  pass  before  coming  to  the  Board 
of  Review  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  as  the  number,  of  institutions 
to  be  evaluated  annually  has  grown.  In 
the  parlance  of  the  student  of  adminis¬ 
tration  the  Board  has  too  large  a 
“span  of  control.”  The  need  will  be¬ 
come  more  evident  if  we  make  the  shift 
in  approach  to  the  accrediting  problem 
which  is  advocated  in  thb  paper,  since 
the  proposed  plan  would  give  greater 
recognition  to  institutional  individual¬ 
ity  than  is  given  at  the  present  time. 
To  reach  decisions  it  would  thus  be 
necessary  to  give  even  more  careful 
consideration  of  each  case  as  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  others  than  is  re¬ 
quired  under  present  arrangements. 
This  is  true  because,  under  present 
procedures,  considerable  reliance  is 
placed  on  an  institution’s  standing  on 
criteria  presumably  applicable  to 
higher  institutions  in  general. 

So  far  as  the  need  for  revision  of  the 
accrediting  procedures  is  concerned  it  is 
imp>ossible  at  the  present  time  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  desired  goals 
and  suggest  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  move  in  attaining  these  goals. 
This  we  have  already  done  with  respect 
to  the  relationships  between  the  Board 
of  Review,  the  examiners,  and  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  evaluative  process.  The 
need  for  modification  of  the  structure 
through  which  the  accrediting  process 
is  carried  on  may  be  met  at  least  in 
part  through  the  creation  of  additional 
committees  to  which  would  be  dele¬ 
gated  some  measure  of  responsibility 
for  decision-making.  If  the  solution  to 


the  problem  of  structure  is  found  to  lie 
in  the  creation  of  such  committees,  it 
will  then  be  necessary  to  reach  a  de¬ 
cision,  not  only  as  to  the  precise  nature 
and  scope  of  their  responsibilities,  but 
also  as  to  the  method  of  constituting 
them.  Perhaps  they  should  be  set  up  on 
the  basis  of  geographic  areas;  perhaps 
on  the  basis  of  institutional  groupings 
by  type.  Definitive  answers  to  these 
and  related  questions  can  be  given  only 
after  careful  study.  This  is  the  area  of 
responsibility  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Evaluation  of  Accrediting  Procedures. 

GUIDE  UNES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PROFESSIONAL  ACCREDITING  PROBLEMS 

Most  of  the  persons  in  the  audience 
to  which  this  paper  is  directed  do  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  professional  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies  has  created  serious  problems,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  more  complex  higher 
institutions.  In  the  view  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions,  as  they  have  spoken  through 
the  National  Commission  on  Accredit¬ 
ing,  the  professional  agencies,  through 
their  prescriptions,  have  usurped  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  powers  of  the 
legally  constituted  authorities  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  governing 
higher  institutions.  Concerned  with 
one  area  of  the  institution’s  work,  they 
have  operated  with  complete  disregard 
of  the  effect  of  their  demands  on  insti¬ 
tutional  balance.  Their  requirements 
are  frequently  stated  in  highly  specific, 
quantitative  terms  which  have  little 
relationship  to  quality.  Their  attempts 
at  standardization  at  best  restrict  and 
at  worst  preclude  the  exercise  of  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  and  experimentation. 
They  have,  in  some  instances,  utilized 
their  power  to  limit  the  number  of 
persons  prepared  to  practice  a  profes¬ 
sion.  The  institutions,  especially  the 
complex  universities,  on  whose  cam¬ 
puses  these  agencies  operate,  have  been 
faced  with  troublesome  and  costly 
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duplication  in  reporting,  inconsistent 
and  sometimes  conflicting  require¬ 
ments,  excessive  visitation,  and  other 
problems  stemming  from  the  lack  of 
coordination  among  the  agencies.  The 
total  cost  of  accrediting  is  excessive. 
The  list  of  complaints  could  be  length¬ 
ened  and  elaborated  but  these  are  the 
main  points  of  criticism  raised  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting. 

The  initial  position  taken  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting 
was  that  segmental  accreditation  must 
cease,  that  there  should  be  but  one  ac¬ 
credited  list  and  this  would  be  a  list  of 
institutions  accredited  as  a  whole,  and 
that  all  accrediting  activities  should 
ultimately  be  carried  on  by  the  regional 
or  general  accrediting  agencies.  The 
National  Commission  turned  to  the 
regional  agencies  because  they  alone 
among  the  accrediting  agencies  evalu¬ 
ate  institutions  in  their  entirety. 
Furthermore,  since  the  regional  agen¬ 
cies  are  associations  of  institutions  in 
which  practitioners  play  no  part,  the 
control  of  accrediting  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  educators  rather  than  practi¬ 
tioners  if  the  regional  agencies  carried 
the  responsibility  for  all  accrediting. 

According  to  the  plans  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  set  forth  in  Program 
Letter  No.  i,  dated  November  7, 1952, 
some  of  the  professional  agencies  were 
to  discontinue  accrediting  activities  by 
January,  1954;  others,  at  such  time  as 
certain  special  problems  which  they 
presented  could  be  solved. 

The  early  plans  of  the  National 
Commission  also  provided  that,  where 
professional  groups  had  defensible  in¬ 
terests  in  the  quality  of  an  educational 
program,  those  interests,  so  far  as  ac¬ 
crediting  is  concerned,  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  through  the  regional  agencies. 
The  professional  groups  were  to  main¬ 
tain  direct  contact  with  institutions 
only  as  professional  improvement  agen¬ 
cies,  not  as  accrediting  agencies.  The 


National  Commission  proposed  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  professional 
agencies  to  accept  its  plan  through  an 
agreement  under  which  members  of  the 
Commission  would  refuse  to  have  ac¬ 
crediting  relationships  with  profes¬ 
sional  groups  which  had  been  notified 
by  the  National  Commission  that  they 
were  to  discontinue  accrediting  ac¬ 
tivities. 

In  the  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly  for  January,  1953,  an 
article  appeared  in  which  certain  ques¬ 
tions  were  raised  relative  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission’s  proposals,  and 
which  offered  a  tentative  plan  for  the 
coordination  of  accrediting  activities 
by  the  North  Central  Association  in 
the  territory  it  serves.^  The  plan  was 
based  on  the  proposal  of  the  National 
Commission  that  the  regional  associa¬ 
tions  assume  all  responsibility  for  ac¬ 
crediting.  It  recognized,  however,  that 
many  of  these  groups  had  legitimate 
interests  in  accrediting.  It  therefore 
provided  for  the  preservation  of  the 
identity  of  these  agencies  in  order  that 
best  use  might  be  made  of  their  com¬ 
petence  to  evaluate  programs  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education. 

Since  the  time  the  plan  was  proposed 
the  National  Commission  has  modified 
its  original  position  in  one  very  impor¬ 
tant  respect.  It  still  believes  that  the 
solution  to  the  problems  lies  in  the 
eventual  assumption  by  the  regional 
agencies  of  the  responsibility  for  all  ac¬ 
crediting.  However,  it  no  longer  plans 
to  compel  acceptance  of  its  proposal 
through  interinstitutional  agreement 
to  discontinue  accrediting  relation¬ 
ships  with  professional  agencies. 

In  view  of  this  change  in  the  position 
of  the  National  Commission,  the  actual 
consolidation  of  accrediting  activities 
under  the  aegis  of  the  regional  agencies 

*  Norman  Bums,  "Accrediting  Enters  a  New 
Phase,”  North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly,  XXVII  (January,  1953),  ^93-6. 
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clearly  lies  in  the  far-distant  future,  bility  for  devising  means  by  which 


This,  however,  does  not  free  the  re¬ 
gional  association  and  other  accredit¬ 
ing  agencies  interested  in  educational 
improvement,  whether  of  the  total  in¬ 
stitution  or  of  some  particular  program 
within  the  institution,  of  the  responsi- 


they  can  work  together  in  the  best 
interests  of  higher  education  and  of  the 
society  it  serves.  This  is  the  problem 
with  which  the  Committee  on  Profes¬ 
sional  Accrediting  Problems  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  come  to  grips. 


J.  B.  Edmonson,  Chtartnan,  Committee  on  Fraudulent  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 

Association  of  Higher  Education,  NBA  ( 19S3 ) 


Some  Policies  of  States  Governing 
the  Granting  of  College  Charters 
and  Related  Problems 


In  1949  the  Committee  on  Fraudulent 
Schools  and  Colleges  was  created  by 
the  Association  of  Higher  Education 
with  instructions  to  seek  to  correct  the 
conditions  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  an  “underworld”  of  American  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Committee  found  that  no 
other  major  country  is  as  lax  as  the 
United  States  in  permitting  shyster 
schools  and  diploma  mills  to  sell  cer¬ 
tificates  and  degrees.  To  close  down 
such  unscrupulous  institutions  is 
largely  the  responsibility  of  the  several 
states. 

With  the  help  of  Dr.  Edgar  Fuller, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  an  inquiry 
blank  relating  to  the  granting  of  college 
charters  was  sent  in  January,  1953,  to 
the  state  education  departments  of  the 
forty-eight  states.  The  questions  on 
this  inquiry  form  and  a  summary  of  the 
replies  are  presented  herewith: 

Question  i — Is  a  charter  or  license 
required  before  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  can  operate  in  your  state  at  the 
college  level? 

Twenty-eight  states  replied  yes;  nineteen  re¬ 
plied  no;  and  one  state  made  no  reply.  The  fact 
that  there  are  nineteen  states  where  charters  or 
licenses  are  not  required  for  organizing  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  is  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
existence  of  many  low-grade  or  fraudulent  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  States. 


Question  2 — If  a  charter  or  license  is 
required,  by  whom  is  it  issued? 

In  twelve  states  the  charter  is  issued  hy  the 
Secretary  of  State;  in  five  states  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  Commission;  in  twelve  by  the  State  Educar 
tional  Authorities;  in  one  by  a  Court;  one  by  the 
State  Legislature;  and  one  by  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer.  Sixteen  states  made  no  reply  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  The  foregoing  replies  would  indicate  that 
state  educational  authorities  in  most  states  have 
little  or  nothing  to  say  r^arding  the  granting  of 
charters  or  licenses  for  the  establishment  of  new 
educational  institutions. 

Question  j — Does  a  state  agency  or 
committee  prepare  a  list  of  approved 
colleges  of  your  state? 

According  to  the  replies,  such  lists  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  in  thirty-five  states  by  either  state  educa¬ 
tional  oflices  or  non-govemmental  committees. 
It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  so  many  of  the 
states  issue  lists  of  approved  colleges,  as  these 
serve  to  warn  prospective  students  against  insti¬ 
tutions  that  may  he  low-grade  or  even  fraudu¬ 
lent. 

Question  4— To  your  knowledge,  are 
there  any  non-accredited  colleges  in 
your  state  that  offer  master’s  or 
doctor’s  degrees  by  correspondence  in 
such  fields  as  religion,  psychology, 
psychiatry  or  nature  healing? 

Thirty-nine  educational  officials  replied  in  the 
negative  but  seven  declared  that  such  ncm-ac- 
credited  institutimis  exist  in  their  states.  The  in- 
fmmation  requested  by  the  forgoing  question 
dees  not  cover  all  the  kinds  of  diploma  mills 
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that  now  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Question  5 — Does  your  state  have 
adequate  laws  or  regulations  for  closing 
low-grade  institutions,  esj>ecially  “di¬ 
ploma  mills”? 

Twelve  states  replied  yes;  seven  replied  no; 
fourteen  were  “uncertain”;  and  five  made  no 
reply  to  this  question.  Too  few  states  have  the 
le^  authority  to  dose  diploma  mills  and  the 
difficulties  in  eliminating  such  institutions  are 
largdy  due  to  the  lack  of  such  authority,  ‘nere  is 
great  need  for  strengthening  the  legislation  in 
most  states  so  as  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
tricky  and  corrupti^  practices  of  diploma  mills. 

Question  6 — Does  your  state  require 
all  higher  institutions,  except  those  ac¬ 
credited  by  a  regional  or  state  agency, 
to  file  with  your  office  copies  of  cata¬ 
logues,  announcements  of  degrees,  and 
course  requirements? 

Thirteen  states  have  this  requirement;  thirty- 
two  do  not  have  such  a  requirement;  and  three 
made  no  reply.  The  replies  reveal  that  most  of 
the  state  educational  offidals  do  not  have  much 
information  regarding  non-accredited  higher  in¬ 
stitutions,  some  of  which  may  be  diploma  mills. 
In  commenting  on  the  feasibility  of  ffie  proposed 
requirement,  seventeen  states  expressed  the 
opinion  that  such  a  policy  would  be  both  feasible 
and  desirable. 

Question  7 — Does  the  problem  of 
low-grade  schools  exist  in  your  state? 

Ten  states  replied  yes;  thirty-three  states  said 
no;  and  five  made  no  reply.  It  is  distiui>ing  to 
find  that  ten  states  report  that  the  problem  of 
low-grade  trade  schools  still  exists  in  spite  of  the 
recent  unfavorable  publicity  regarding  inferior 
trade  schoob. 

Question  8 — Which  of  the  following 
services,  if  any,  might  your  office  de¬ 
sire  from  the  NEA  Association  for 
Higher  Education  in  efforts  to  close 
low-grade  institutions? 

Twenty-two  states  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
the  names  of  low-grade  coUeges;  twenty-eight 
want  the  plans  used  in  other  states  for  elhninat- 
ing  low-gnule  institutions;  twenty-nine  desire 
suggestions  for  effective  legislation  governing  the 
granting  of  college  charters  or  licenses;  and 
twenty-seven  wish  information  regarding  the  col¬ 
lie  accrediting  procedures  in  selected  states. 


The  Committee  does  not  have  the 
facilities  for  securing  information  re¬ 
garding  the  low-grade  colleges  in  all 
states  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
state  educational  authorities  are  best 
able  to  identify  such  institutions.  The 
Committee  hopes  to  be  able  to  supply 
states  with  information  regarding  suc¬ 
cessful  plans  for  eliminating  low-grade 
institutions  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
effective  legislation  governing  the 
granting  and  the  revoking  of  college 
charters.  The  Committee  also  hopes 
that  the  National  Commission  on  Ac¬ 
creditation  will  soon  make  available 
information  regarding  state  accrediting 
procedures. 

The  Committee  on  Fraudulent 
Schools  and  Colleges  believes  that 
diploma  mills  and  shyster  institutions 
are  tolerated  in  the  United  States  for 
such  reasons  as  are  implied  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements: 

1.  Fraud  in  education  has  proved  to 
be  profitable  business  for  unscrupulous 
persons. 

2.  The  laws  in  several  states  govern¬ 
ing  schools  and  colleges  are  so  lax  that 
it  is  possible  for  racketeers  to  operate 
in  the  field  of  education. 

3.  There  are  men  and  women  who 
are  willing  to  buy  fraudulent  degrees 
and  certificates  in  order  to  deceive  asso¬ 
ciates,  employers,  or  customers. 

4.  Standardizing  agencies  and  the 
representatives  of  reputable  schools 
and  colleges  have  frequently  ignored 
the  existence  of  the  “underworld”  in 
American  education. 

The  Committee’s  program  for  elimi¬ 
nating  unscrupulous  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  includes  the  following: 

1.  The  enactment  of  stricter  state 
laws  governing  the  granting  and  the 
revoking  of  licenses  and  charters  to 
schools  and  colleges. 

2.  The  prosecution  of  fraudulent  in¬ 
stitutions  by  the  state  educational 
authorities. 
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3.  Insistence  on  honesty  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  educational  institutions. 

4.  Encouraging  employing  authori¬ 
ties  to  demand  reliable  evidence  re¬ 
garding  the  value  of  degrees  and  cer¬ 
tificates  issued  by  non-accredited  in¬ 
stitutions. 

5.  Deepening  the  conviction  that  it 
is  dishonest  to  use  any  kind  of  certifi¬ 
cate,  diploma,  or  degree  issued  by  a 
diploma  mill. 

Persons  concerned  with  eliminating 
fake  certificates  and  low-grade  degrees 
can  help  the  Committee  on  Fraudulent 
Schools  and  Colleges  by  bringing  their 


suspicions  of  bad  practices  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Copies  of 
letters,  advertising,  or  catalogs  should 
be  sent.  The  staff  of  the  Commission 
will  make  investigations  without  in¬ 
volving  an  informant. 

The  Committee  on  Fraudulent 
Schools  and  Colleges  hopes  that  this 
study  will  stimulate  state  educational 
authorities  to  take  effective  measures 
to  prevent  the  operation  of  diploma 
mills  and  unscrupulous  educational  in¬ 
stitutions. 


Otto  Hughes,  Chairman,  Activities  Committee  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools^ 


The  Recruitment  of  Athletes 


The  AniamsTKATivE  CoioarrEE  of 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  North  Central  Association  voted 
at  the  meeting  in  Chicago,  October  23 
and  24,  1952,  to  suggest  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Activities  Committee  of  the 
Commission  “that  the  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  conduct  a  study  to  discover 
whether  high  school  principals  and/or 
coaches  are  encouraging  colleges  to 


veloi)e  were  sent  to  the  principals  of 
each  of  the  member  schools  of  the 
North  Central  Association  in  which 
boys  were  enrolled.  The  letter  ex¬ 
plained  the  purpose  of  the  study  and 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  each  prin¬ 
cipal  in  filling  out  the  questionnaire  to 
be  returned  at  once. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  3,100 
principals,  of  which  2,531  were  re¬ 


TABLE  I 

KtniBES  AMD  PEKCENT  OF  PRINCIPALS  WHO  WERE  APPROACHED  DURINO  THE  PAST  YEAR  BY  COLLEGE 
OR  UNIVERSITY  AUTHORITIES  TO  USE  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TO  ENCOURAGE  THE 
ATHLETE  TO  ACCEPT  MONEY  OR  GIFTS  FOR  SERVICES  AS  AN  ATHLETE 


Classification 

Yes 

No 

No  Reply 

Total 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

I 

4 

— 

637 

98 

n 

mm 

640 

n 

24 

3 

917 

96 

KM 

95* 

m 

7 

2 

446 

97 

462 

IV 

6 

a 

294 

96 

mm 

306 

Size  not  indicated 

2 

I 

143 

96 

■■ 

3  1 
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proselyte  athletes,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  Administrative  Committee  steps 
to  correct  any  abuses  discovered.” 

Subsequently  the  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  met,  at  which  time  a  question¬ 
naire  was  formulated  dealing  with 
some  of  the  important  phases  of  the 
recruitment  of  athletes.  A  letter,  the 
questionnaire,  and  a  self-addressed  en- 

*  The  following  prindpalt  are  members  of  the 
Activities  Committee:  Otto  Hughes,  University 
School,  Bloomington,  Indiana  {Chairman)',  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Bechtel,  Senior  High  School,  Fergus 
Falls,  Minnesota;  L.  O.  Michael,  Evanston 
Township  High  School,  Evanston,  Illinois;  C.  A. 
Semler,  Benton  Harbor  High  School,  Benton 
Harbor,  Michigan;  George  A.  Manning,  Mus¬ 
kegon  High  School,  Muskegon,  Midiigan. 


turned.  Of  this  number,  only  twenty- 
three  came  too  late  to  be  tabulated. 

The  responses  were  classified  on  the 
basis  of  size  of  school  as  follows:  Class 
I — under  200;  Class  II — 200-499; 
Class  III — 500-999;  and  Class  IV — 
over  1,000. 

A  study  of  Table  I  shows  that  in 
Class  I  schools,  98  percent  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  indicated  they  had  not  been  ap¬ 
proached  during  the  past  year  to  use 
school  influence  to  encourage  athletes 
to  accept  money  or  gifts  for  service  as 
athletes;  less  than  i  percent  indicated 
they  had  been  approached  and  1  per¬ 
cent  did  not  reply. 
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TABLE  n 


NUHBES  AND  PEKCENT  OF  FSINOPALS  SZQCXSTED  BY  COLUOX  AND  XnnVSKSITy  ADTBOUTIES  TO 
SEND  TSANSCSIPI8  OF  CBEDITS  DIEECT  TO  ATHLETIC  DEPAETHENT 


The  principal's  role  in  recruitment. — 
Principals  were  asked  whether  or  not 
they  had  been  approached  by  college 
and  university  authorities  to  use  the 
influence  of  the  school  to  encourage 
athletes  to  accept  money  or  gifts  for 
their  services  as  athletes. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to 
whether  or  not  principals  had  been  re¬ 
quested  by  college  or  university  au¬ 
thorities  to  provide  transcripts  of 
credits  direct  to  the  athletic  depart¬ 
ment  rather  than  to  the  duly  consti¬ 
tuted  admissions  ofl^ce  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning.  Table  II  in¬ 
dicates  that  in  Class  I  schools,  97 
percent  of  the  principals  indicated  that 
they  had  not  been  requested  to  submit 
transcripts  direct  to  the  athletic  de¬ 
partment;  only  I  percent  said  they  had 
been  requested  to  do  so;  and  2  percent 
did  not  reply.  The  largest  percentage 
of  requests  came  to  the  Class  IV 
schools  with  30  percent  having  had 


such  requests.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  larger 
schools  on  the  average  are  likely  to 
have  more  outstanding  athletes  who 
attract  attention  than  the  athletes  of 
the  smaller  schools.  There  is  a  direct 
ratio  between  the  size  of  schools  and 
the  percentage  of  principals  requested 
to  provide  transcripts  directly  to  the 
athletic  departments. 

When  asked  whether  or  not  they  had 
encouraged  representatives  of  colleges 
or  universities  to  consider  outstanding 
athletes,  the  percentage  who  replied 
that  they  had  done  so  remained  prac¬ 
tically  constant  in  each  of  the  four 
classifications.  There  seemed  to  be 
little  or  no  significance  to  this  inquiry. 

Visits  to  schools  for  purposes  of  re¬ 
cruitment. — There  were  on  the  average 
among  the  four  classes  of  schools,  ap¬ 
proximately  30  percent  of  the  princi¬ 
pals  who  indicated  that  they  had  been 
visited  from  one  to  five  times  by  repre- 


TABLE  m 


NVHBEE  AND  PEECENT  OF  PEINCIPALS  WHO  ENCOXTEAOED  EEPEESENTATIVES  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNI- 
VEESITIES  TO  CONSIDEE  OUTSTANDINO  ATHLETES  FOE  ATHLETIC  SCHOLAESHIPS 


Classification 

Yes 

No 

No  Reply 

Total 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

I 

41 

Hi 

584 

9* 

*S 

|B| 

640 

II 

89 

843 

*9 

95* 

m 

37 

415 

10 

46a 

IV 

24 

273 

3 

306 

Size  not  indicated 

mM 

*33 

■1 

5 

*49 
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TABLE  IV 

NTTlfBEK  AND  PERCENT  OP  KEMBERS  OF  COACHINO  STAFF  OF  COLUEOES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES  WHO  HADE  VISITS  TO  SCHOOLS 


Frequency  of  Visits 


6-9  10-15  i6-ao  Over  ao 


Per-  „  Per-  „  Per-  „  Per¬ 
cent  cent  cent  cent 


No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

”S 

18 

288 

30 

160 

35 

*03 

34 

40 

a? 

No  Reply 

No. 

Per¬ 

Total 

cent 

522 

82 

640 

647 

68 

951 

*73 

59 

46a 

179 

58 

306 

lOS 

70 

149 

sentatives  interested  in  recruiting  ath¬ 
letes  (Table  IV).  The  percentages  of 
“No  replies”  to  this  question  may  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  little  significance 
attached  to  this  problem  among  the 
majority  of  principals. 

Only  a  small  p>ercentage  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  indicated  that  visits  by  college 
or  university  representatives  had  been 
at  the  principals’  invitation  or  that  of 
members  of  their  staffs  (Table  V). 

Extent  of  interference  with  athletes* 
school  work. — The  frequency  of  inter¬ 
ruptions  by  representatives  of  athletic 
departments  of  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  poses  a  problem  for  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  principals. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  principals  of 
Class  I  schools  replied  that  their  most 


outstanding  athlete  had  been  contacted 
from  one  to  five  times  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  higher  institutions  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  encouraging  him  to  enroll  in 
their  schools  (Table  VI).  The  percent¬ 
age  of  contacts  varied  directly  with  the 
size  of  the  school,  with  49  percent  of 
the  principals  in  both  the  Class  III  and 
Class  IV  schools  indicating  that  their 
top  athlete  had  been  contacted  from 
one  to  five  times.  The  percentage  of 
contacts  made  with  the  top  athlete 
from  6-9,  10-1$,  16-20  times  was 
relatively  small.  Although  the  percent¬ 
age  is  small  of  those  being  contacted 
more  than  twenty  times,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  one  principal  reported 
that  his  top  athlete  was  contacted  by 
as  many  as  seventy-five  college  and 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  VISITS  AT  INVTTAnON  OF  STAFF  MEMBERS 


Frequency  of  Visits 


n 
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TABLE  VI 

mniBU  AND  PESCEMT  OF  PXXQUZNCy  WITH  WHICH  THE  TOP  ATHLETE  WAS 
CONTACTED  BY  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVEBSITY  BEPSESENTATIVES 


Frequency  (rf  Contacts 


Classifi¬ 

cation 

I- 

-5 

6-9 

10-15 

16-20 

Over  20 

No  Reply 

Total 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

I 

ao6 

33 

6 

I 

3 

m 

■ 

■ 

■ 

436 

67 

640 

II 

4og 

43 

15 

3 

11 

HI 

I 

■ 

5*5 

54 

95* 

ra 

337 

49 

»4 

5 

10 

4 

*95 

4a 

46a 

rv 

49 

*S 

8 

»5 

5 

3 

n 

108 

35 

306 

Size  not 

indicated 

57 

38 

3 

1 

I 

— 

■ 

D 

D 

87 

58 

*49 

TABLE  Vn 

NUHBEE  AND  PERCENT  OP  PREQUENCY  WITH  WHICH  SECOND  RANEINO  ATHLETE  WAS 
CONTACTED  BY  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


Frequency  of  Contacts 


Classifi¬ 

cation 

I- 

-5 

6-9 

*o-*s 

i6-ao 

Over  20 

No  Reply 

Total 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

I 

*32 

31 

m 

I 

— 

■ 

■ 

B 

m 

307 

79 

640 

n 

3*2 

33 

5 

5 

— 

D 

B 

638 

66 

95* 

m 

304 

44 

10 

6 

X 

WM 

^^B 

34a 

52 

463 

IV 

*4* 

46 

18 

10 

3 

*35 

43 

306 

Size  not 

BB 

indicated 

40 

a6 

B 

B 

B 

B 

■ 

B 

106 

7* 

*49 

TABLE  Vm 

NXTUBER  AND  PERCENT  OP  PREQUENCY  WITH  WHICH  THIRD  RANEINO  ATHLETE  WAS 
CONTACTED  BY  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  REPRESENTATIVES 


Frequency  of  Contacts 


Classifi¬ 

cation 

I 

-5 

6-9 

*0-15 

16-20 

Over  20 

No  Reply 

Total 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

I 

84 

*3 

X 

— 

555 

II 

640 

340 

24 

a 

— 

a 

— 

I 

— 

706 

Bfl 

95* 

in 

*63 

35 

10 

3 

a 

— 

287 

63 

463 

IV 

*36 

43 

8 

3 

8 

3 

I 

— 

*53 

50 

306 

Size  not 

indicated 

35 

23 

a 

I 

I 

— 

III 

74 

*49 
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TABLE  DC 

NUHBEK  AND  PEKCENT  OP  OKADDATES  WHO  RECEIVED  ATHLETIC  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  WITHOUT  principal’s  RECOMNENDATION 


Number  of  Scholarships 


Classifi- 

catioa 

X 

-5 

S-9 

10-15 

i6-ao 

Over  20 

No  Reply 

Total 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

I 

47 

7 

593 

93 

640 

II 

132 

3 

I 

— 

8a8 

98 

9SI 

m 

89 

3 

— 

'I 
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369 

80 

463 

IV 

75 

as 

I 

— 

I 

— 

339 

74 

306 

Size  not 

inHiVstoJ 

as 

*7 

134 

83 
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university  representatives. 

Nearly  as  large  a  percentage  of  prin¬ 
cipals  indicated  that  contacts  had  been 
made  with  their  second  and  third  rank¬ 
ing  athletes  from  one  to  five  times  as 
was  true  in  the  case  of  the  number  one 
athlete.  A  study  of  Table  VII  shows 
that  the  percentage  of  schools  in  which 
more  than  five  contacts  were  made 
with  the  number  two  athlete  was  less 
than  the  percentage  of  schools  contact¬ 
ing  the  top  athlete.  The  same  is  true 
with  respect  to  contacts  made  with  the 
third  ranking  athlete  as  shown  in 
Table  VIII.  It  is  significant  to  note, 
however,  that  the  percentages  of  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  first,  second,  and  third 
ranking  athletes  remained  rather  con¬ 
stant  in  the  Class  IV  schools  with  per¬ 
centages  of  49,  46,  and  43  resp>ectively. 

The  large  number  of  contacts  made 


by  college  and  university  representa¬ 
tives  surely  left  little  time  for  the  ath¬ 
lete  to  maintain  a  high  scholastic 
average  or  to  continue  a  keen  interest 
in  high  school  athletics. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  athletes 
in  Class  IV  schools  received  scholar¬ 
ships  who  did  not  receive  unqualified 
recommendation  from  their  high  school 
principals  for  college  entrance  as  shown 
in  Table  IX.  The  smallest  proportion 
(2  per  cent)  to  receive  such  recognition 
was  in  the  Class  II  schools;  7  percent 
in  Class  I;  and  19  percent  in  Class  III. 

Some  significance  may  be  attached 
to  the  fact  that,  in  schools  of  each  of 
the  four  classifications,  from  44  to  57 
percent  of  the  athletes  went  to  schools 
other  than  those  in  which  other  gradu¬ 
ates  were  enrolled  (Table  X).  Only  25 
to  33  percent  of  the  athletes  went  to 


TABLE  X 


NUMBER  OF  PERCENT  OF  ATHLETES  WHO  ENROLLED  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OTHER 


THAN  THOSE  IN  WHICH  OTHER  GRADUATES  ENROLLED 


Classifiation 

Like 

Different 

.  No  Reply 

Total 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

I 

as 

341 

53 

140 

33 

640 

n 

33 

499 

Sa 

136 

IS 

951 

m 

3a 
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55 

59 

13 
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IV 

30 

174 

57 

39 

13 

306 

Size  not  indicated 

34 

66 

44 

3* 

33 
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TABLE  XI 

NTTlfBEK  AMD  PERCENT  OP  COACHES  ASEED  TO  XTSE  INPLTTENCE  TO  HAVE 
ATHLETES  ENROLL  IN  CERTAIN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


Classification 

Yes 

No 

No  Reply 

Total 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

I 

83 

*3 

SaS 

33 

5 

640 

n 

331 

*3 

677 

S3 

6 

9S» 

in 

136 

39 

396 

30 

463 

IV 

90 

39 

KH 

22 

3*36 

Size  not  indicated 

36 

»4 

13 

^9 
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the  same  school  in  which  the  other 
graduates  enrolled.  This  would  lead  to 
the  assumption  that  athletes  enrolling 
in  institutions  that  differed  from  those 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  graduates 
enrolled  evidently  had  some  added  in¬ 
ducement  to  cause  them  to  do  so. 

According  to  Table  XI,  from  13  to 
29  percent  of  the  coaches  were  asked  by 
representatives  of  the  colleges  to  use 
their  influence  to  have  athletes  enroll 
in  their  respective  institutions.  More 
in  the  larger  schools  were  asked  to  use 
their  influence  than  in  the  smaller 
schools. 

A  study  of  Table  XII  shows  that  the 
percentage  of  coaches  who  were  asked 
to  send  transcripts  of  credits  directly 
to  athletic  departments  varies  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  school;  the 
larger  the  school,  the  greater  the  per¬ 
centage.  The  range  is  from  2  to  20  per¬ 
cent. 

A  greater  percentage  of  coaches,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Table  XIII,  encouraged  col¬ 
lege  representatives  to  consider  out¬ 
standing  athletes  in  Class  III  schools 
than  in  any  of  the  other  three  classifica¬ 
tions.  This  differs  slightly  from  the 
customary  positive  variance  on  the 
basis  of  size  of  school.  From  16  to  32 
percent  of  the  coaches  encouraged  col¬ 
lege  representatives  to  consider  certain 
outstanding  athletes  for  athletic 
scholarships. 

In  Table  XIV  we  see  that  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  coaches  en¬ 
couraged  athletes  to  accept  money 
ptayments,  gifts,  and/or  athletic  schol¬ 
arships  as  inducements  to  enroll  in 
college  or  university,  the  range  being 
from  3  to  8  percent. 

The  relative  degree  to  which  princi¬ 
pals  are  contributing  to  the  over-all 
problem  of  recruitment  of  athletes  is 
indicated  in  Table  XV.  It  appears  that 
in  their  own  opinion,  at  least,  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  problem  is  negligible. 


TABLE  Xn 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OP  COACHES  ASKED  TO  SEND  TRANSCRIPTS 
DIRECT  TO  ATHLETIC  DEPARTMENT 


Classification 

Yes 

No 

No  Reply 

Total 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

I 

II 
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93 

5 
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n 

66 

848 

89 

4 
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ni 
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83 

*3 

5 
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IV 

61 
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77 

■■ 

3 
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TABLE  Xm 

NUMBKS  AMD  PESCENT  OP  COACHES  ENCOX7SAOINO  EEPSS8ENTATIVES  OP  COLLEGES 
AND  XnnVEESmES  TO  CONSIDER  CERTAIN  OUTSTAMDINO 
ATHLETES  POR  ATHLETIC  SCHOLARSHIPS 


i 

Classification 

Yes 

No 

No  Reply 

Total 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

I 

los 

16 

500 

78 

35 

6 

640 

n 

249 

36 

647 

68 

55 

6 

951 

m 

148 

32 

386 

63 

38 

6 

463 

IV 

89 

39 

303 

66 

15 

5 

306 

Sise  not  indicated 

39 

26  ' 

93 

63 

17 

II 

»49 

From  4  to  7  percent  of  the  principals 
feel  that  coaches  contribute  much  to 
the  problem  of  recruitment  as  indicated 
in  Table  XVI.  The  greater  percentages 
of  coaches  contributing  to  the  recruit¬ 
ment  problems  was  larger  in  Class  II 
and  Class  III  schools. 

The  influence  exercised  by  staff 
members  other  than  the  principal  and 


coaches  is  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
The  percentages  compare  very  closely 
with  those  of  the  principals.  Table 
XVII  shows  that  less  than  i  percent  of 
the  staffs  in  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV 
contribute  to  the  problem  of  recruit¬ 
ment  to  any  marked  degree. 

From  a  study  of  Table  XVIII,  show¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  alumni  contrib- 


TABLE  XIV 


NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OP  COACHES  REQUESTED  TO  ENCOURAGE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  ATHLETES  TO  ACCEPT  MONEY  PAYMENTS,  GIPTS,  OR 
ATHLETIC  SCHOLARSHIP  GRANTS 


Classification 

Yes 

No 

No  Reply 

Total 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

I 

19 

3 

■a 

91 

38 

6 

640 

n 

60 

6 

88 
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6 

in 
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8 

392 

85 

31 
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36 

8 

259 

85 

31 

Size  not  indicated 

5 

3 

136 

85 

18 
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TABLE  XV 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  PRINCIPALS  ARE  CONTRIBUTINO  TO  THE  OVER-ALL 
PROBLEM  OP  RECRUITMENT  OP  ATHLETES 


Classification 

Much 

To  Some 
Extent 

Little 

None 

No  Reply 

Total 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 
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I 

n 

B 

31 

5 
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23 
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43 
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B 
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n 

mm 

63 

7 
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25 
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50 
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Bi 
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in 

0 

24 

5 
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24 
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52 

86 
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6 

3 

63 

31 
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63 

45 

kI 
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TABLE  XVI 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  COACHES  AEE  CONTXIBUTINe  TO  THE  OVEX-AIX 
PROBLEM  OP  RECRUITMENT  OP  ATHLETES 


Clssaification 

Much 

To  Some 
Extent 

Little 

None 

No  Reply 

Total 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

I 

36 

6 

i6a 

as 

139 

33 

199 

31 

104 

16 
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n 

69 

7 
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39 
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36 

392 

31 

78 

7 

95  X 

m 

34 

7 
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36 

”3 

39 
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38 

48 

10 
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IV 

II 

4 

73 

24 

84 

37 
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37 

26 

8 
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13 

9 

41 

38 

33 

33 

41 

38 

31 

*3 

X49 

TABLE  xvn 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  OTHER  STAPP  MEMBERS  AXE  CONTRIBUTINO  TO 
THE  OVER-ALL  PROBLEM  OP  RECRUITMENT  OP  ATHLETES 


Classification 

Much 
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Extent 

Little 

None 

No  Reply 

Total 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 

cent 

No. 

Per¬ 
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No. 

Per¬ 
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Per¬ 
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I 

7 

I 

43 
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H 
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47 
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31 
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n 

7 

— 

63 

7 
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39 
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m 

a 

— 

45 

10 
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38 
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48 

66 

14 
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IV 

3 

— 

IS 

5 

83 

37 
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56 

36 

13 
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Size  not  indicated 
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6 

40 

*7 

69 

46 

30 

30 
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uted  to  the  problem  of  recruitment  of 
athletes,  it  is  evident  that  they  con¬ 
tribute  far  more  to  this  problem  than 
all  other  persons  combined.  Again  the 
percentage  of  muck  influence  varies  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 


school,  with  19  piercent,  so  percent,  21 
percent,  and  23  percent  respectively. 
Nearly  75  percent  of  the  schools  in  all 
classes  combined  indicated  that  the 
alumni  exercised  from  little  to  muck 
influence  in  recruitment. 


TABLE  xvra 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  ALUMNI  ARE  CONTRIBUTINO  TO  THE  OVER-ALL 
PROBLEM  OP  RECRUITMENT  OP  ATHLETES 


Classification 

Much 
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Extent 
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No  Reply 

Total 
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cent 
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Per¬ 
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No. 

Per¬ 
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18 
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In  addition  to  questions  included  in 
the  questionnaire,  principals  were 
asked  to  attach  separately  a  brief 
descriptive  statement  of  any  experience 
or  experiences  which  they  or  their 
coaches  had  had  within  recent  years 
with  respect  to  recruitment  practices 
in  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
participate  or  which  had  been  called  to 
their  attention. 

Responses  ranged  from  complete 
satisfaction  with  present  practices  to 
wholehearted  dissatisfaction  with  the 
methods  which  college  and  university 
representatives  employ  in  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  athletes.  Some  principals,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  smaller  schools,  had  not 
been  confronted  with  any  problem  of 
recruitment  because  few,  if  any,  of 
their  athletes  had  been  sufficiently 
prominent  to  attract  the  attention  of 
recruiting  agents. 

Enrollment  before  graduation. — From 
the  principals  who  were  most  vehement 
in  their  criticism  of  present  practices 
came  such  comments  as  the  following: 
“Coaches  from  .  .  .  College  contacted 
an  athlete  in  our  high  school  and  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  he  should  enter  their 
institution,  assuring  him  that  he  could 
finish  his  high  school  credits  and  work 
out  with  their  team  in  spring  training. 
He  went  at  mid-term  against  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  myself  and  our  coaches.  He  re¬ 
turned  home  before  the  end  of  the 
spring  semester.”  This  comment  was 
typical  of  those  made  by  several 
principals. 

Contacts  before  graduation. — Another 
principal  reported  that  “  .  .  .  ,  an  out¬ 
standing  sophomore,  was  contacted  by 
the  University  of  ....  Because  the 
boy  was  not  psychologically  prepared 
to  meet  the  compjetition  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  he  withdrew  and  is  doing  well 
at  a  junior  college  where  he  should 
have  gone  in  the  first  place.” 

Campus  visits  on  school  time. — 
Frequent  invitations  to  high  school 


athletes  to  visit  college  and  university 
campuses  on  school  time  present  a 
problem  to  many  principals.  Whether 
these  visits  are  planned  over  week  ends 
or  during  holidays  or  not,  many  of 
them  are  so  far  away  that  the  boy  is 
unable  to  get  back  in  time  to  attend 
school  the  day  it  reconvenes.  One 
principal  puts  it  this  way:  “One  of  the 
worst  features  ...  is  that  of  asking 
students,  particularly  basketball  play¬ 
ers,  to  visit  the  campus  for  try-outs  on 
school  time.” 

Appeals  to  athletes. — Another  objec¬ 
tion  to  present  practices  came  from 
principals  who  resented  the  fact  that 
so  many  coaches  from  higher  institu¬ 
tions  make  direct  appeals  to  the  ath¬ 
letes  and  to  their  parents  without  tak¬ 
ing  time  to  go  through  proper  channels 
to  learn  about  the  scholastic  or  citizen¬ 
ship  qualifications  of  the  boys. 

One  principal  asked  the  question, 
“What  are  we  going  to  do  when  a  col¬ 
lege  accepts  for  entrance  a  boy  who 
stands  155th  in  a  class  of  157?  Then 
the  same  school  says,  ‘The  high  schools 
are  not  preparing  the  students  for 
college  work.’  What  a  farce!” 

A  similar  experience  was  expressed 
by  another  principal  when  he  wrote, 
“We  had  a  boy  finishing  high  school 
who  was  an  excellent  football  player. 
His  rank  in  scholastic  aptitude  was 
very  low.  In  the  spring  of  his  senior 
year,  he  was  contacted  by  a  certain 
college,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed 
no  interest  in  further  schooling.  Then, 
during  the  summer,  after  graduation, 
a  representative  from  this  school  con¬ 
tacted  this  boy  again,  and,  in  one  way 
or  another,  pressured  him  into  apply¬ 
ing  for  admission.  The  college  con¬ 
cerned  requested  no  recommendation 
from  the  school  regarding  the  boy. 
During  the  fall  quarter  this  boy  evi¬ 
dently  was  not  doing  too  well  in  foot¬ 
ball,  and  when  the  marks  came  out,  he 
was  failing  in  everything.” 
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These  responses  are  typical  of  many 
others  who  raised  questions  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  higher  institutions  ad¬ 
mitting  high  school  graduates  solely  on 
their  athletic  prowess.  Although  the 
instance  to  which  the  writer  is  about 
to  refer  did  not  come  through  this 
questionnaire  study,  it  is  appropriate 
to  mention  it  here.  A  member  of  the 
Activities  Committee  reported  recently 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  in 
Chicago  that  a  boy  in  this  year’s  gradu¬ 
ating  class  who  ranked  in  the  lower 
fourth  had  been  a  disciplinary  case, 
but,  because  he  was  six  feet  nine  in 
height  and  played  basketball,  he  had 
received  a  very  attractive  offer  to 
enter  a  university.  Among  other  things 
he  was  to  receive  a  down  payment  on  a 
new  car,  room  and  board,  and  $300  per 
month  spending  money. 

The  dumni. — Other  principals  ex¬ 
pressed  resentment  at  the  part  played 
by  alumni  in  the  practice  of  recruiting 
athletes  for  their  respective  alma  ma¬ 
ters,  regardless  of  the  scholastic  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  boys.  A  principal  wrote, 
“At  the  present  time  [December  18, 
1953]  we  have  two  athletes,  football 
players,  who  rank  in  the  lower  third  of 
their  graduating  class.  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  these  boys  college  material.  The 
men  of  the  community  are  putting  on 
pressure  to  encourage  these  boys  to 
enter  college.  They  feel  that  they  are 
good  football  prospects,  and  would 
give  the  town  some  favorable  pub¬ 
licity.” 

The  contacts  that  representatives 
make  at  the  home  of  an  athlete  have 
led  to  some  undesirable  results.  For 
instance,  one  principal  wrote,  “The 
alumni  would  sit  at  his  house  late  at 
night  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  him. 
Finally  he  told  them  he  would  attend 
their  university  just  to  get  them  to 
leave  his  home.  A  few  months  after 
entering  school,  he  purposely  left 
school  and  joined  the  army.” 


Interference  during  school  hours. — 
Furthermore,  several  principals  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  frequent  and  rather  ex¬ 
tended  interruption  of  the  boys’ 
school-day  schedules  by  visiting  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  colleges  who  did  not  seek 
permission  through  the  office  to  confer 
with  the  boys,  but  called  them  from 
class  for  interviews.  Whether  this  ob¬ 
jection  is  valid  or  not  may  be  open  to 
some  question.  Most  high  schools 
would  be  so  organized  as  to  make  this 
sort  of  thing  next  to  impossible. 

The  more  significant  objections  to 
the  present  practices  in  the  recruitment 
of  athletes  may  be  summarized  under 
eight  classifications: 

1.  Enrollment  in  college  and  university  before 
high  school  graduation. 

2.  College  and  university  representatives, 
usually  members  of  the  athletic  staff,  mak¬ 
ing  appeals  directly  to  athletes. 

3.  Interference  of  regular  school  work  of  ath¬ 
letes  through  contacts  on  school  time  by 
college  and  university  representatives. 

4.  Invitations  to  athletes  to  visit  campus  on 
school  time. 

5.  Admission  on  athletic  ability  alone,  with  no 
reference  to  scholarship  or  citizenship  quali¬ 
ties. 

6.  Principal’s  recommendations  not  asked  for. 

7.  Frequency  and  wide  range  of  contacts  made 
by  coll^  and  university  representatives 
with  top  athletes. 

8.  Alumni  pressure  often  leading  to  frustration 
on  the  part  of  the  high  school  athlete. 

It  was  upon  the  basis  of  these  and 
other  objections  raised  by  the  princi¬ 
pals  of  the  member  schools  that  the 
Activities  Committee  made  its  report 
to  the  Administrative  Committee  at 
the  March,  1953,  meeting  in  Chicago. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

Among  other  things,  the  Admini¬ 
strative  Committee  of  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  authorized  the 
Activities  Committee  to  recommend  to 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
the  further  study  of  this  problem  of  re¬ 
cruitment  of  athletes.  The  Commission 
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adopted  the  following  rep>ort: 

I.  That  the  joint  committee  of  the  C(Hnmi>- 
sion  on  Colleges  and  Universities  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  continue  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  recruit¬ 
ment  of  athletes  in  order  to  provide  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  about  the  elimination  of  viola- 
ticms  of  athletic  standards. 

a.  That  the  Activities  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Seccmdary  Schools  make  further  study 
and  analysis  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
questionnaire. 

3.  That  the  Activities  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  continue  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Activities  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary  School  Princi¬ 
pals,  and  that  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  North  Central  Association. 

4.  That  the  Activities  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schoob  invite  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  other  accrediting  agencies  to  join  in  a 
cooperative  study  of  activities  on  a  nation-wide 
ba^. 


The  Activities  Committee  was  re¬ 
organized  in  March,  1953,  and  will 
serve  for  one  year. 

The  Activities  Committee  plans  to 
make  further  study  of  the  problem  of 
recruitment  of  athletes  with  a  view  to 
making  recommendations  for  action 
that  may  bring  about  a  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  college  and  university 
representatives  and  the  high  school 
principals.  Thus,  instead  of  being  led 
to  think  of  athletics  as  the  only  cri¬ 
terion  of  success  in  college,  the  high 
school  athlete  may  be  guided  by 
trained  p>ersonnei  who  do  not  represent 
pressure  groups  but,  as  sp>ecialists,  can 
help  him  to  develop  a  wholesome  at¬ 
titude  toward  his  whole  educational 
future. 


James  F.  Penney,  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania 


Improving  Student  Personnel  Work 
Through  the  Activities  of 
Accrediting  Agencies' 


During  the  past  twenty  years  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies  in  the  United  States 
have  become  increasingly  concerned 
with  aspects  of  collegiate  programs 
which  were  not  previously  considered 
when  evaluations  of  institutions  were 
carried  out.  Among  the  most  significant 
of  these  aspects  is  that  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  work  in  colleges,  universities, 
junior  colleges,  and  teachers  colleges. 
All  of  the  accrediting  associations 
which  deal  with  institutions  as  wholes, 
as  opposed  to  those  which  deal  with 
specialized  curricular  phases  of  institu¬ 
tions,  have  in  recent  years  added  to 
their  criteria  of  excellence  certain  re¬ 
commendations  and  requirements  in 
the  area  of  student  personnel  work. 

Study  of  the  matters  of  adequacy  of 
criteria  and  of  technics  of  evaluation 
in  this  area  has  a  particular  timeliness 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the 
accrediting  agencies  which  concern 
themselves  with  student  personnel 
work  have  been  in  recent  years  or  are 
at  present  engaged  in  studies  and  ex¬ 
periments  designed  to  improve  their 
evaluative  devices.  Revisions  of  stand¬ 
ards  or  the  adoption  of  completely  new 
types  of  standards,  or  of  new  technics 
for  gathering  and  evaluating  informa- 

*  Editor’s  Note. — Since  the  North  Central 
Association  is  constantly  striving  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  its  relations  with  member  insti¬ 
tutions,  Dean  Penny's  article  is  a  timely  one; 
hence  its  appeaiance  in  these  columns. 


tion  about  colleges  have  been  typical 
activities  of  the  agencies  over  the  past 
five  or  six  years. 

In  order  to  discuss  piossible  ways  in 
which  student  personnel  work  might 
be  improved  as  a  result  of  the  evalua¬ 
tive  activities  of  accrediting  agencies, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  types  of 
program  evaluations  which  are  applica¬ 
ble  in  this  area.  Probably  the  most 
common  type  of  evaluation  is  the  pro¬ 
gram  survey.  This  is  an  over-view  and 
analysis  of  a  student  personnel  pro¬ 
gram  obtained  by  means  of  checklists, 
rating  scales,  and  similar  devices.  In¬ 
cluded  here  would  be  most  of  the  pro¬ 
cedures  currently  used  by  accrediting 
agencies.  The  advantages  of  the  survey 
t)rp>e  of  evaluation  are  obvious:  it  can 
be  done  fairly  quickly,  the  standards  are 
normally  easy  to  apply,  it  is  relatively 
inexpensive  as  to  instruments  and  per¬ 
sonnel  required,  and  it  gives  a  useful 
picture  of  the  scope  of  the  program. 

The  survey  method  has  several  dis¬ 
advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  atomistic,  both  on  the  level 
of  intra-institutional  relationships  and 
on  the  level  of  intra-program  relation¬ 
ships.  It  forces  the  evaluator  to  think 
largely  in  terms  of  the  student  pierson- 
nel  program  as  a  separate  entity,  with¬ 
out  considering  its  relationships  to  and 
its  integration  with  the  total  educa¬ 
tional  experience  provided  by  the  insti¬ 
tution.  Similarly,  each  ph^  of  the 
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Student  personnel  program  must  be  in 
general  considered  separately,  without 
much  attention  to  relationships,  or  to 
the  relative  imp>ortance  of  each  phase 
in  the  over-all  program. 

The  survey  typ>e  evaluation  is,  rela¬ 
tively,  quite  quantitative;  it  does  not 
permit  very  much  or  very  accurate 
measurement  of  the  quality  of  the  work 
done.  Neither  does  it  give  a  picture  of 
the  effect  of  the  work  on  individual 
students  and  groups.  “It  does  hot,  that 
is,  answer  the  crucial  question  of  evalu¬ 
ation,  namely,  ‘Do  the  procedures  used 
really  make  desirable  changes  in  stu¬ 
dents,  in  groups,  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity?’ 

A  second  kind  of  program  evaluation 
uses  the  experimental  approach.  There 
are  really  two  concepts  of  this  type, 
which  might  be  labeled  the  “tradi¬ 
tional-experimental”  and  the  “action- 
research-experimental.”  Each  strives 
for  maximum  objectivity  and  highly 
reliable  and  valid  results;  each  ap¬ 
proaches  the  process  of  evaluation 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view  of  the  purpose  and  function  of 
evaluation. 

The  traditional-experimental  ap¬ 
proach  involves  the  use  of  control 
groups,  the  test-retest  device,  and  simi¬ 
lar  technics  to  arrive  at  a  judgment  of 
whether  and  how  well  a  program  or  a 
program  phase  is  doing  what  it  was 
designed  to  do.  For  example,  if  one 
group  of  freshmen  is  expos^  to  coun¬ 
seling  on  the  improvement  of  technics 
for  using  the  library,  and  a  similar 
group  is  not,  then  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups  at  the  end  of  a 
fixed  period  might  be  an  outcome  of 
the  counseling.  Or  if  a  test  on  study 
habits  is  given  before  and  then  after  an 
orientation  course  covering  such  mat¬ 
ters,  the  results  of  the  course  might  be 

*  Ruth  Strang,  “Major  Limitationa  in  Current 
Evaluation  Studies,"  ^ucotitmal  and  Psycholoti- 
cal  Measnrtments,  X:  (Fall,  1950),  534. 


measured  in  terms  of  the  difference  in 
scores. 

This  typie  of  evaluation  has  several 
significant  advantages.  The  results  of  a 
program  are  measurable,  and  the 
measurements  have  quite  definite  re¬ 
liability.  Validity  may  be  somewhat 
more  questionable.  Important  too  is 
the  fact  that  the  measurement  of 
progress  for  large  groups  of  students  is 
practicable,  and  can  be  used  as  an 
evaluation  of  the  program  or  program 
phase. 

There  are,  however,  several  dis¬ 
advantages  inherent  in  the  traditional- 
experimental  approach,  and  these, 
somewhat  limit  its  usefulness.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  almost  never  possible 
for  the  researcher  to  control  all  the 
variables  which  may  play  a  part  in  any 
situation  in  which  human  beings  are 
involved.  No  one  factor  ever  operates 
in  isolation  in  people,  and  so  to  say,  in 
the  example  given  above,  that  im¬ 
provement  in  technics  of  library  usage 
was  a  result  only  of  the  material  given 
in  the  counseling  period  would  be  un¬ 
realistic  and  even  naive.  While  highly 
reliable  quantitative  results  are  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  traditional-exp>erimental 
approach,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
they  are  either  significant  or  meaning¬ 
ful  in  the  total  personality  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

Action-research-experimental  types 
of  evaluation  attempt  to  overcome  to 
some  extent  the  disadvantages  enu¬ 
merated  above,  and  to  bring  to  the 
evaluative  process  several  additional 
advantages.  Action  research  is,  essen¬ 
tially,  “a  fact-finding  procedure  which 
serves  not  only  to  discover  the  realities 
of  a  situation,  but  goes  further  by  en¬ 
couraging  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  or  group”  most  intimately 
involved  in  it.  “The  major  assumption 
in  action  research  is  that  individuals 
and  groups  can  be  guided  to  participate 
in  a  research  role  in  discovering  facts 
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about  their  own  prejudices.  There  is 
evidence  that  this  type  of  research  ex- 
p>erience  makes  possible,  psycho¬ 
logically,  the  acceptance  of  facts  and 
their  implications  for  changes  in  atti¬ 
tude  and  behavior  which  under  other 
circumstances  would  be  rejected  or  ‘not 
seen'.”‘ 

Lippitt  and  Radke*  have  listed  seven 
procedural  steps  which  are  typical  of 
action  research  projects.  These  are:  (i) 
Initially  a  group  needs  to  discover  that 
some  fact  exists  or  is  created;  (2)  the 
group,  or  representatives  of  it,  share 
in  deciding  “What  do  we  need  to 
know?”;  (3)  scientific  research  instru¬ 
ments  are  constructed  by  the  group 
with  the  help  of  expert  research  tech¬ 
nicians;  (4)  further  achieving  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  takes  place  in  making  deci¬ 
sions  about  sampling  and  learning  to 
use  the  research  tools  reliably;  (5) 
supervision  by  resource  persons  of  data 
collected  must  help  to  ensure  success 
and  deal  sympathetically  with  dis¬ 
couragement  problems;  (6)  evidences  of 
attitude  change  often  appear  during 
this  phase  of  participation  in  fact 
gathering;  (7)  collaboration  in  putting 
the  facts  together  and  interpreting 
them  requires  the  special  skill  of  the 
research  technician  working  with  the 
group. 

The  advantages  of  the  action  re¬ 
search-experimental  approach  to  the 
evaluation  of  student  personnel  pro¬ 
grams  are  in  general  these:  the  results 
are  more  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the 
workers  involved  than  would  similar 
results  found  by  outsiders  (“data  on 
attempts  to  re-educate  .  . .  behavior 

‘  Ronald  Lippitt,  and  Marian  Radke,  “New 
Trends  in  the  Investigation  of  Prejudice,"  An¬ 
nals  of  the  Anurican  Academy  of  Political  and  So¬ 
cial  Science.  344:  171-74  (March,  1946).  Re¬ 
printed  as  "What  is  Action  Research?”  in  Ken¬ 
neth  D.  Benne,  and  Bozidar  Muntyan,  Human 
Relations  in  Curriculum  Change.  New  York,  1951, 
pp.  ai6-aa. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  318-32. 


reveal  that  when  the  usual  re-educa- 
tional  procedure  points  out . .  .  incon¬ 
sistency,  even  without  directly  attack¬ 
ing  it,  two  reactions  frequently  occur: 
(i)  the  challenging  facts  presented  by 
the  ‘educator’  are  rejected  as  not 
valid  by  using  one  or  another  of  the  ego 
defense  mechanisms,  e.g.,  the  data  are 
inadequate,  the  fact  collector  was 
biased  and  so  forth;  (2)  the  awareness 
of  the  inconsistency  brings  feelings  of 
guilt  which  lead  to  tension  and  anxiety 
but  very  seldom  to  changed  b^ 
havior  ...”;•  the  research  and  find¬ 
ings  are  more  likely  to  focus  on  the 
truly  significant  problem  areas  of  the 
program  being  studied;  the  action  re¬ 
search  approach  is  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  change  in  attitude 
and  behavior  of  the  individuals  in¬ 
volved  in  the  program  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

Obvious  disadvantages  are  inherent 
in  this  type  of  approach.  Perhaps  the 
foremost  of  these  is  the  fact  of  its 
novelty  as  a  research  method.  It  in¬ 
volves  non-experts  in  the  discovery  and 
solution  of  problems  which  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  been  studied  by  experts,  as 
questions  of  validity  and  reliability  of 
data  and  programs.  It  has  been  in  use 
on  a  scientific  basis  for  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  It  is  a  method 
derived  not  so  much  from  the  natural 
sciences  as  from  the  newer  disciplines 
of  social  science.  Its  emphasis  is  on 
desirable  change,  rather  than  on  facts 
for  their  own  sake. 

A  second  disadvantage  is  that  effec¬ 
tive  action  research  calls  for  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  resources  of 'a  t3rpe  of 
research  technician  who  is  extremely 
rare  at  the  present  time.  Such  a  worker 
must  be  trained  in  the  development 
and  use  of  research  devices  and  tech¬ 
nics,  so  that  he  can  help  problem¬ 
solving  groups  in  the  construction  of 

•  Ibid.,  316-17. 
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instruments  which  will  give  valid  and 
reliable  measurements  in  specific  situa¬ 
tions.  He  must  also  be  trained  in  the 
skills  of  putting  the  facts  together  and 
interpreting  them  in  meaningful  ways. 
Beyond  these  skills,  moreover,  the  ac¬ 
tion  research  technician  must  be 
trained  and  experienced  in  the  technics 
of  working  with  groups  in  ways  which 
will  encourage  them  to  become  ac¬ 
tively  interested  and  involved  in  the 
solution  of  their  own  needs  ahd  prob¬ 
lems.  The  rarity  of  such  technicians  is 
obvious.  In  addition,  action  research 
may  take  fairly  long  periods  of  time 
since  it  involves  discovering  problems, 
devising  instruments  to  collect  data, 
collecting  data,  evaluating  the  data, 
then  planning  ways  to  improve  the 
situation.  This  type  of  evaluative  en¬ 
terprise,  while  permitting  the  individ¬ 
uals  involved  to  choose  the  method  of 
measurement  which  seems  appropriate, 
does  not  provide  an  opportunity  for 
determining  whether  other  methods  of 
encouraging  changes  in  attitudes  and 
behavior  might  have  been  more  effec¬ 
tive,  or  whether  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  group  are  transferred 
by  the  participants  to  other  life  situa¬ 
tions. 

A  third  type  of  evaluation  is  the  de¬ 
velopmental  or  case  study  approach. 
This  involves  a  continuing  study  of  an 
individual  over  a  period  of  time  in 
order  to  determine  changes  which  have 
taken  place  as  a  result  of  life  experi¬ 
ences,  and  to  help  him  to  develop  his 
best  potentialities.  The  adjustment  and 
abilities  of  the  individual  are  deter¬ 
mined  and  recorded  at  various  inter¬ 
vals  by  means  of  observational  reports, 
test  results,  interviews  and  the  like,  so 
that  a  systematic  history  is  built  up. 
The  advantages  of  the  case  study 
method  are  important.  It  does  away  to 
a  large  extent  with  the  need  to  <kaw 
conclusions  about  individuals  on  only 
fragmentary  information  about  their 


personalities.  It  permits  the  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  separate  facets  of  a 
p>ersonality  to  be  observed  in  terms  of 
an  appraisal  of  the  functioning  individ¬ 
ual. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  case  study 
method  are  plain.  It  is  time  consuming, 
usually  gaining  in  validity  as  the 
length  of  time  it  is  carried  on  increases. 
It  may  be  expensive,  since  it  calls  for 
the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  measuring 
instruments  and  a  systematic  record¬ 
ing  of  results  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
It  requires  the  participation  of  workers 
highly  skilled  in  testing,  interviewing, 
observing,  and  synthesizing  and  inter¬ 
preting  data.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  collection  of  the  materials 
and  use  of  the  methods  of  the  case 
study  are  within  the  normal  function 
of  the  student  personnel  worker,  so 
that  the  evaluative  and  the  service 
aspects  of  his  work  are  joined  in  the 
use  of  the  case  study. 

These,  then  are  approaches  to  evalu¬ 
ation  of  student  personnel  programs 
which  have  been  and  are  being  used 
with  various  degrees  of  profit.  How 
suitable  are  they  for  use  by  accrediting 
associations? 

In  considering  the  question  of  suita¬ 
bility,  it  seems  important  to  examine 
the  way  in  which  the  accrediting  asso¬ 
ciations  see  their  function.  The  North 
Central  Association  has  stated^  its 
“Purposes  of  Accrediting”  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  represent  the  objectives  of  the 
associations  generally. 

I.  To  describe  the  characteristics  of  institu¬ 
tions  worthy  of  public  recognition  as  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

3.  To  guide  prospective  students  in  the  choice 
of  an  institution  of  higher  education  that  will 
meet  their  needs. 

3.  To  serve  individual  institutions  as  a  guide 
to  interinstitutional  relationships,  such  as  the 

*  North  Central  Association  of  Ccrfleges  and 
Secondary  Schoois,  Commission  on  Coiieges  and 
Universities.  Sfaiemenf  <4  Policy.  Chicago:  1941, 
P.  «7* 
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transfer  of  students,  the  conduct  of  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics  and  student  activities,  the  place¬ 
ment  of  college  graduates,  and  the  selection  of 
college  faculties. 

4.  To  assist  secondary  schools  in  the  selection 
of  teachers,  and  in  advising  students  as  to  a 
choice  of  institutions,  and  to  promote  in  any 
other  ways  the  co-ordination  of  secondary  and 
higher  education. 

5.  To  stimulate  through  its  accrediting  prac¬ 
tices  the  improvement  of  higher  education  in  the 
territory  of  the  North  Central  Association.* 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  first  four 
of  the  items  listed,  the  associations 
would  appear  to  see  their  function  as  a 
very  limited  one  of  describing  and  list¬ 
ing  “worthy”  institutions.  For  that 
function,  the  survey  typ>e  evaluation  of 
student  personnel  programs  is  probably 
the  one  which  best  serves  the  agencies. 
Adherence  to  the  describing-listing 
function  means  that  they  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  large  numbers  of  institu¬ 
tions,  that  time  will  be  a  highly  impor¬ 
tant  factor  limiting  their  evaluations, 
and  that  |>ersons  superficially  trained, 
if  at  all,  will  be  utilized  in  the  accredit¬ 
ing  process.  The  agencies  will,  in  other 
words,  continue  to  abide  pretty  largely 
by  the  type  of  standards  and  proce¬ 
dures  typified  by  the  1941  standards 
of  the  North  Central  Association. 

But  the  statement  of  purposes  given 
above,  and  reiterated  by  each  of  the 
associations  in  similar  terms,  indicates 
that  it  is  also  a  function  of  the  accredit¬ 
ing  agency  to  “stimulate  through 
accrediting  practices  the  improvement 
of  higher  education.  ...”  Now  it  is 
possible,  in  fact  quite  probable,  that 
the  work  of  the  associations,  particu¬ 
larly  those  long  in  the  field,  has  done 
just  that  in  the  student  personnel  area 
and  in  others.  A  number  of  student 
personnel  workers  reiiorted  themselves 
as  convinced  that  that  was  the  case. 

There  are  evidences,  however,  which 

*  See  the  writer’s  Student  Personnel  Work  As  a 
Factor  in  the  Accreditation  of  Institutions  of  Hither 
Education.  Unpublished  doctoral  thesis,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1952. 


indicate  that  the  function  of  aiding  in 
the  improvement  of  higher  education  is, 
in  the  minds  of  influential  people, 
becoming  the  primary  rather  than  the 
secondary  function  of  the  accrediting 
groups.  Among  these  evidences  are  the 
highly  creative  standards  and  visitation 
proc^ures  adopted  by  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  in  1948,  and  the  1951 
“Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
the  North  Central  Association”  which 
stated,  “  .  . .  the  emphasis  in  the  ac¬ 
crediting  process  should  be  on  the 
stimulation  of  institutional  study  and 
experimentation  looking  toward  con¬ 
tinuing  improvement  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  rather  than  on  the 
policing  of  higher  education.”*  If  the 
inference  drawn  from  this  evidence  is 
accurate,  the  accrediting  associations 
are  now  ready  to  undertake  quite  criti¬ 
cal  examinations  of  their  standards 
and  procedures  in  the  light  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  shift  in  emphasis,  and  the 
possibility  of  their  adopting  the  ex- 
pierimental  and  case  study  types  of 
measurement  and  evaluation  becomes 
highly  pertinent. 

It  has  been  implied  that  the  t3rpe  of 
standards,  essentially  quantitative  in 
nature,  currently  in  use  by  most  of  the 
associations  have  lost  a  great  deal  of 
their  utility  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
The  concept  of  a  survey  of  procedures 
used  with  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  probability  that  the  program  is 
achieving  the  goals  it  is  supposed  to 
achieve  “is  the  traditional  way  of 
evaluating  an  educational  program, 
and  one  which  is  rapidly  becoming  out¬ 
moded  in  most  educational  fields.  .  .  . 
It  is  unsatisfactory  as  a  technique 
principally  because  it  is  valid  only  inso¬ 
far  as  definite  knowledge  exists  con- 

*  North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  XXVI 
(July,  1951),  44- 
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cerning  the  extent  to  which  specific 
procedures  achieve  specific  goals.  It 
assumes  that  much  knowledge  has 
been  accumulated  concerning  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  guidance  procedures,  but  since 
that  assumption  cannot  be  accepted, 
the  survey  method  of  evaluating  guid¬ 
ance  must  also  be  rejected.”^ 

A  first  step  in  an  effort  to  improve 
their  evaluative  activities  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  area  would  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  the  accrediting  associations  to 
undertake  critical  examinations  of  the 
utility  and  value  of  their  present  stand¬ 
ards.  Their  attention  should  be  di¬ 
rected  specifically  to  the  new  approach 
to  accrediting  by  the  Middle  States 
Association,  to  be  described  below, 
with  its  emphasis  on  educational  out¬ 
comes  and  the  relationship  of  each  part 
of  the  institutional  program  to  the 
achievement  of  what  the  individual 
college  determines  to  be  desirable  out¬ 
comes  of  its  program.  Each  of  the  as¬ 
sociations  might  ask  itself  the  question, 
“Does  the  setting  of  minimal  stand¬ 
ards,  and  their  enforcement  by  out¬ 
side  authorities,  really  contribute  maxi¬ 
mally  to  the  improvement  of  institu¬ 
tional  programs,  particularly  student 
personnel  programs?”  The  investiga¬ 
tion  of  recent  literature  on  evaluation 
will  indicate  quite  definite  answers, 
which  may  be  summed  up  by  Blaesser’s 
statement  that 

The  development  of  an  evaluation  program  in 
the  light  of  the  goals  and  resources  d  each  par¬ 
ticular  institution  will  clearly  distinguish  evalua¬ 
tion  studies  from  many  earlier  surveys  in  which  a 
common  yardstick  and  common  criteria  of  judg¬ 
ment  were  applied  to  great  numbers  of  schools, 
despite  fundamental  differences  in  student  po- 
tentialitiesand  sodal  opportunities.* 

A  second  question  to  which  the  ac- 

*  R.  M.  W.  Travers,  “A  Critical  Review  of 
Techniques  for  Evaluating  Guidance,"  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Psycholotical  Measurements,  IX 
(Summer,  1949),  113. 

•  W.  W.  Blaesser,  "The  College  Administrator 
Evaluates  Student  Personnel  Work,”  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Psycholotical  Measurements,  IX  (Fall, 
>949).  4*4. 


crediting  associations  might  well  direct 
their  attention  would  be,  “How  can  the 
accrediting  association  be  of  maximum 
assistance  to  colleges  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  student  personnel  pro¬ 
grams?”  It  is  felt  that  a  significant 
answer  would  indicate  that  the  ac¬ 
crediting  agency  would  be  extremely 
helpful  if  it  undertook  to  evaluate  in¬ 
stitutional  student  personnel  programs 
on  the  basis  of  the  institution’s  research 
into  its  own  student  piersonnel  needs  in 
the  light  of  its  objectives,  and  into  the 
degree  to  which  the  student  personnel 
program  contributes  to  the  production 
of  desirable  educational  outcomes.  The 
agency  should  strive  to  encourage  local 
research  along  the  lines  of  “To  what 
extent  is  our  student  personnel  pro¬ 
gram  involved  with  and  influencing 
our  total  educational  program?,”  “Is  it 
contributing  to  the  production  of 
wholly  educated  persons,  or  is  it  merely 
an  afterthought  to  the  instructional 
program?,”  and  “Does  it  in  reality 
serve  to  de-personalize  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program  by  taking  over  the 
personalizing  functions  of  counseling, 
vocational  advisement,  and  so  on?” 
The  student  personnel  program  in  an 
institution  is  justified  if  its  function  is 
the  furthering  of  the  educational  ob¬ 
jectives  and  purposes  of  the  institution. 
Programs  which  make  positive  contri¬ 
butions  in  that  direction  should  be 
approved  by  accrediting  agencies.  The 
way  to  learn  whether  or  not  a  program 
does  so  is  to  examine  and  evaluate  the 
research  upon  which  it  is  based.  To  do 
this  should  be  the  task  of  the  accredit¬ 
ing  agency. 

A  second  contribution  which  the 
accrediting  groups  might  make  to  the 
improvement  of  student  j>ersonnel 
programs  is  the  supplying  of  consult¬ 
ants  and  technicians  to  assist  local  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  workers  to  plan  and 
carry  out  meaningful  research  pro¬ 
grams  of  measurement  and  evaluation. 
This  form  of  aid  would  be  most  helpful 
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to  institutions  as  they  attempt  to  put 
into  practice  the  action  research,  tra¬ 
ditional  experimental,  and  case  study 
types  of  research.  Bradford*  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  role  of  the  consultant  in 
these  terms: 

a.  To  hdp  the  group  uncover  problems  and  to 
delineate  the  specific  aspects  of  the  problems. 

b.  To  bring  a  background  of  information  and 
experience  to  the  group  to  aid  in  the  diagnosis 
and  solution  of  problems. 

c.  To  bring  alternative  points  of  view  which 
may  help  in  the  thorough  determination  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  adequate  solution  of  problems. 

d.  To  bring  specific  information  to  the  group 
where  needed. 

e.  To  help  the  group  test  their  diagnosis  of 
problems  and  their  tentative  solutions. 

f.  To  help  the  group  evaluate  the  process  of 
their  own  group  thinking.* 

The  provision  of  consultants  trained  to 
provide  that  kind  of  service  on  the 
local  level  to  groups  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  workers  as  they  attempt  to 
evaluate  their  own  efforts  and  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  a  contribution  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  on  the  part  of  the  ac¬ 
crediting  agency. 

The  implementation  of  a  program  to 
provide  skilled  consultants  and  re¬ 
search  technicians  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  fairly  inexpensively  by  the 
establishment  of  permanent  panels  or 
committees  within  the  agencies,  as  has 
been  done  experimentally  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  recent  publication  of  the 
Council.*  Such  a  group  might  meet 
fairly  frequently  to  study  and  coordi¬ 
nate  research  efforts;  the  members 
would  be  available  to  the  agency  for 
visits  to  institutions  as  requested.  The 
emphasis  of  such  a  group  should  not 
be  on  telling  the  local  people  what  to 
do,  but  on  providing  exp>ert  aid  to 
local  groups  on  problems  of  discover- 

*  Leland  P.  Bradford,  "Training  Conaultanta 
and  Group*  to  Work  Together,”  in  Kenneth  D. 
Benne,  and  Bozidar  Muntyan,  Human  Relations 
and  Curriculum  Chant*.  New  York:  1951,  p.  zi3. 

'  A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  and  Ralph  F.  Berdie,  Stu- 
d*nt  Personnel  Proframs  in  Transition.  Wa^ng- 
ton:  1953.  A.  C.  E.  Series  VI,  No.  16,  Vol.  XVI. 


ing  local  needs,  developing  instruments 
for  the  investigation  of  those  needs, 
training  in  the  use  of  the  instruments 
and  in  the  evaluation  of  the  results, 
testing  tentative  solutions,  and  aiding 
the  group  in  their  growth  as  a  team  and 
as  individuals  in  their  ability  to  solve 
problems. 

A  third  aspiect  of  implementing  this 
kind  of  program  might  be  the  conduct 
by  the  associations  of  training  work¬ 
shops  for  student  personnel  workers. 
The  North  Central  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education  have  held  work¬ 
shops  to  train  individuals  to  serve  on 
visitation  teams.  This  approach  could 
be  extended  to  include  training  for 
student  personnel  workers  interested 
in  learning  about  the  philosophy  and 
practice  of  the  association,  the  research 
approach  and  technics  of  research  for 
evaluating  local  programs,  and  in  learn¬ 
ing  about  other  student  personnel  pro¬ 
grams.  Such  workshops  would  provide 
excellent  training  and  selective  de¬ 
vices  for  membership  on  the  perma¬ 
nent  panels  and  visitation  teams. 

The  function  of  the  associations’ 
visitation  teams  would  be,  under  the 
research  approach,  to  study  and  evalu¬ 
ate  the  research  program  of  the  local 
institution.  It  would  seem  advisable  to 
alter  the  composition  of  the  visitation 
teams  in  the  direction  pioneered  by  the 
Middle  States  Association  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  Bowles: 

The  Commission,  augmented  by  about  ten 
specialists  . . .  divided  itself  into  deven  teams. 
. . .  The  problem  of  actual  visitation  is,  first  of 
all,  a  problem  (A  the  management  of  a  visiting 
group.  This  problem  was  dealt  with  by  splitting 
up  into  teams.  In  areas  in  which  we  brou^t  in  a 
spedalist,  we  teamed  a  specialist  with  a  man  on 
the  commission,  a  non-tedmical  person.  The  two 
of  them  were  charged  then  to  go  together  to  that 
professional  area  . . .  the  professional  man  con¬ 
tributing  what  he  knew  about  standards  in  pro¬ 
fessional  education,  the  member  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  contributing  what  he  knew  about  the  com- 
missimi’s  procedures. . . .  The  advantages  seem 
to  be  that  we  got  for  the  first  time  as  a  commis- 
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■ion  a  picture  ci  the  ebb  and  flow  of  an  institu¬ 
tion’s  policies . . 

Now  the  plan  of  Middle  States  Associ¬ 
ation  provides  for  only  a  limited  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  specialists  assigned  to 
visitation  teams,  but  that  represents  a 
considerable  departure  from  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  other  agencies,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
a  wider  use  of  sp>ecialists  in  various 
areas  of  higher  location.  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  should  be  their  use  as  con¬ 
sultants  rather  than  as  policemen. 
Their  function  should  be  to  encourage, 
advise  upon  and  evaluate  institutional 
research  programs  upon  which  student 
personnel  programs  are  based. 

Inasmuch  as  the  proposal  outlined 
above  bases  the  approval  of  student 
personnel  programs  upon  the  research 
underlying  them,  it  is  appropriate  to 
indicate  possible  directions  in  which 
such  research  might  profitably  move. 
Blaesser*  has  suggested  that  “periodic 
functional  analyses  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  programs”  may  be  of  great 
value.  Of  even  greater  significance 
would  be  continuing  studies  of  what 
functions  are  really  carried  out  by  the 
various  parts  of  the  program,  the 
interrelationships  that  exist  within  the 
program  and  between  it  and  other 
parts  of  the  institution,  compared  with 
what  should  exist  in  the  light  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  institution  and  of  the 
desired  contributions  of  the  student 
{personnel  program  to  the  attainment 
of  those  objectives.  Other  p>ossible 
lines  of  investigation  might  include: 

a.  Studies  of  the  in-service  training  and  growth 
of  the  faculty,  and  especially  of  faculty  advisers, 
using  as  possible  criteria  such  things  as  greater 
awareness  of  student  problems  by  the  faculty, 
greater  use  of  faculty  counseling  resources  by 


>  Frank  H.  Bowles,  "Evaluation  of  Institu¬ 
tions  by  Teams  cf  Volunteer  Specialists,"  in 
A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  “The  Accrediting  Agencies 
Face  Their  Common  Problems,"  Tk*  Educatumal 
Ricord,  XXI  (January,  i9$o),  70-71. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  423. 


students,  and  the  increase  in  student  confidence 
in  the  faculty  counseling  process. 

b.  Studies  of  reactions  in  the  institution’s  com¬ 
munity — parents,  employers,  alumni,  etc. — to 
ascertain  the  degree  to  which  the  school  is  pro¬ 
viding  carry-over  values  and  attitudes  which  are 
serving  to  improve  the  quality  of  citizenship  in 
the  community. 

c.  Studies  designed  to  determine  the  student- 
student,  student-faculty,  and  faculty-faculty  re¬ 
lationships  which  are  appropriate  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  its  objectives,  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  relationships  are  or  might  be 
achieved.  Specifically,  what  kinds  of  relation¬ 
ships  with  faculty  and  with  fellow  students  do 
students  feel  are  most  conducive  to  a  desirable 
learning  situation?  What  sorts  of  relationships 
with  students  and  with  one  another  does  the 
faculty  feel  are  most  helpful  to  them  as  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide  desirable  learning  situations? 

d.  To  what  extent  is  the  institution  providing 
orientation  experiences  which  are  bas^  on  ap¬ 
praisals  of  the  most  common  and  most  critical 
needs  of  students  during  their  crucial  period  of 
relating  to  the  new  environment  of  the  college? 
Does  the  orientation  program  aid  in  developing 
feelings  of  belongingness,  an  atmosphere  which 
encourages  creative  thinking,  personal  growth, 
and  an  enlarging  understanding  of  the  collie 
community? 

e.  How  is  the  institution  helping  students  to 
acquire  more  realistic  and  acceptable  self-con¬ 
cepts,  to  imderstand  their  own  potentialities  and 
the  relationship  of  these  to  the  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  by  the  educational  experience,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  personal  standards  and  values?  What  kind 
of  remedial  help  should  it  provide  when  they  fail 
to  meet  adequately  new  problem  situations? 

f.  What  kinds  of  group  experiences  on  the 
campus  will  contribute  most  effectively  to  demo¬ 
cratic  participation  in  after-college  community 
living  and  effective  inter-personal  relationships 
with  business  associates,  f  ellow-dtizens,  marriage 
partners,  and  families? 

g.  What  kinds  of  information  do  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  feel  they  need  to  have  in  order  to  know  stu¬ 
dents  weU  enough  to  counsel  them  effectively? 
What  information  do  the  students  feel  should  be 
available  to  faculty  members  about  them?  What 
kinds  of  qualities  on  the  part  of  students  and 
faculty  members  make  for  the  most  effective 
counseling  relationships  in  the  particular  institu¬ 
tional  setting? 

h.  How  may  the  institution  most  effectively 
encourage  students  and  faculty  members  to  as¬ 
sume  active  respmisibility  for  the  welfare  of  their 
common  enterprise?  Does  partidpatira  in  the 
formulation  of  institutional  and  group  goals, 
sharing  the  planning  of  ways  in  which  those  goals 
may  be  implemented,  and  cooperating  in  the 
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evaluation  of  results  seen  as  end  products  and  as 
parts  of  an  on-going  interactive  process,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  formation  of  a  realistic  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  institution  and  its  woric? 

The  specifics  listed  are  in  the  nature  of 
suggestions  and  possibilities,  and 
should  by  no  means  be  construed  as 
constituting  a  complete  research  pro¬ 
gram.  What  local  research  should  cover 
must  be  determined  by  each  institu¬ 
tion.  The  important  consideration  is 
that  whatever  measurement  and  eval¬ 
uation  is  undertaken  be  done  on  a  level 


deep  enough  to  be  truly  meaningful  in 
determining  the  contribution  of  the 
student  personnel  program  to  the 
educational  outcomes  desired  by  the 
institution,  and  that  it  be  used  to  bring 
about  the  enlargement  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  that  contribution,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  degree  to  which  the  insti¬ 
tution  as  a  whole  fulfills  its  objectives. 
The  role  of  the  accrediting  agency 
should  then  be  to  provide  the  advice, 
the  advisers,  and  the  technicians  to  aid 
the  institution  in  so  doing. 


John  Xavier  Jamrich,*  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


A  Study  of  Current  Practices  in  Con¬ 
ducting  General  Methods  and  Re¬ 
lated  Courses  in  the  Preparation 
of  Secondary  School  Teachers 


Within  the  broad  area  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  attention  has  been  focused  on 
various  specific  elements  of  the  teacher 
training  curriculum,  such  as  laboratory 
experiences  in  student  teaching,  meas¬ 
urement  and  prediction  of  teaching 
success,  teacher  competencies,  and 
courses  designed  to  develop  these  com¬ 
petencies.  In  particular,  methods 
courses  of  various  types  and  in  various 
forms  are  offered  widely  in  teacher 
training  institutions.  There  is  growing 
concern  as  to  the  place  and  function  of 
these  courses  in  the  pre-service  pro¬ 
grams  of  teachers. 

As  yet,  relatively  little  information  is 
available  regarding  general  methods 
courses  in  teacher  education.  It  was 
the  purp>ose  of  this  study  to  investigate 
current  practices  in  conducting  general 
methods  and  related  courses  in  the 
preparation  of  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers. 

THE  PROBLEM 

The  study  was  designed  to  yield  in¬ 
formation  in  the  following  areas  per¬ 
taining  to  general  methods  courses; 

*  The  author  wishes  to  make  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgment  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Brink  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Ham¬ 
lin  of  Northwestern  University  for  their  en¬ 
couragement  and  assiatance  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
study. 


I.  Extent  of  offering;  organization;  place  in 
the  teacher  education  sequence. 

3.  Objectives  of  the  course  in  general  meth¬ 
ods,  competencies  to  be  developed  through 
the  course  and  the  course  content. 

3.  The  types  of  classroom  procedures  and 
teaching  materials  employed  in  general 
methods  course. 

4.  Existing  innovations  in  programs  designed 
to  strengthen  teachers’  competencies  in  the 
area  of  methods  of  teaching. 

PROCEDURES 

The  primary  means  of  collecting 
data  and  information  were  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  personal  visits  to  institutions, 
and  a  study  of  course  outlines,  syllabi, 
and  textbooks.  The  questionnaire  was 
mailed  to  512  institutions  currently  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  education  of  teachers.  A 
total  of  332,  or  64.8  percent,  completed 
questionnaires  was  returned.  The  sam¬ 
ple  included  35  state  universities,  40 
private  universities,  47  state  colleges, 
75  state  teachers  colleges,  119  private 
colleges,  3  private  teachers  colleges,  8 
municipal  universities,  and  5  municipal 
colleges. 

MAJOR  PINDINGS 

Organization  and  Place  of  the  General 
Methods  Course  in  Teacher  Education 

The  course  in  general  methods  of 
teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  is 
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offered  extensively  in  teacher  training 
institutions.  Seventy  percent  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  participating  in  this  study 
offer  the  general  methods  course.  Pro¬ 
posals  for  supplementing  or  revising 
this  course  have  been  slow  in  taking 
effect.  Only  fifteen  of  the  institutions 
indicated  that  the  course  in  general 
methods  had  undergone  some  degree  of 
alteration.  These  changes  range  from 
delimitation  of  content  to  complete 
abandonment  of  the  specific  course  in 
general  methods. 

The  general  methods  course  occupies 
a  prominent  position  in  the  prescribed 
education  sequence  for  secondary 
school  teachers.  The  course  is  among 
the  first  three  in  a  ranking  according 
to  the  number  of  times  it  is  part  of  a 
prescribed  course  sequence  in  the 
preparation  of  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers.  When  the  rankings  are  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  types  of  institu¬ 
tions,  the  general  methods  course  re¬ 
tains  this  relatively  important  position. 

Although  no  “typical”  sequence  of 
education  courses  was  discernible,  the 
majority  of  prescribed  sequences  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  major  areas.  These  were 
(i)  psychology,  varying  from  a  single 
course  in  educational  psychology  to  a 
number  of  specific  courses  in  child  and 
adolesent  psychology;  (2)  secondary 
education,  including  courses  in  history, 
philosophy,  structure,  development, 
and  issues  of  secondary  education;  (3) 
methods  courses  including  general  and 
special  methods  courses  and  (4)  student 
teaching  which  again  varies  from  very 
simple  type  programs  consisting  of  a 
single  period  devoted  to  a  given  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  extensive  participation  in¬ 
cluding  the  teaching  of  major  and 
minor  subjects,  sui>ervision  of  co- 
curricular  activities,  and  participation 
in  community  undertakings. 

Class  enrollments  have  evidently  de¬ 
creased  in  size  from  1949  to  1950.  The 
1950  figures  indicate  an  average  enroll¬ 


ment  of  35.5,  with  a  variation  from  27.3 
for  private  colleges  to  48.8  in  the 
municipal  universities  and  48.5  in  the 
state  colleges.  Data  indicate  that  a 
number  of  institutions  combine  both 
prosf)ective  secondary  and  prospective 
elementary  teachers  in  one  general 
methods  course. 

Predominantly,  actual  placement  of 
the  general  methods  course  is  some 
time  before  student  teaching.  Only  a 
few  institutions  offer  the  courses  con¬ 
currently.  In  recommending  place¬ 
ment,  21  percent  of  the  respondents 
stated  that  they  would  prefer  to  see  the 
two  courses  taught  concurrently,  with 
considerably  more  emphasis  upon  closer 
coordination  of  theory  and  practical 
application. 

The  degree  of  coordination  existing 
between  general  methods  courses  and 
the  work  of  special  methods  and  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  is  admittedly  very  low. 
The  admission  of  this  inadequacy 
comes  not  only  from  instructors  teach¬ 
ing  the  general  methods  course,  but  also 
from  instructors  who  teach  this  course 
and  sp>ecial  methods,  and  supervise 
student  teaching.  It  was  found  that 
schools  of  various  t)q)es  do  not  differ 
in  this  degree  of  coordination. 

The  basic  problem  areas  with  which 
instructors  of  general  methods  courses 
were  concerned  are  providing  time  and 
facilities  for  observation  and  other 
activities,  coordination  without  dupli¬ 
cation  of  other  professional  education 
courses,  making  the  course  functional, 
and  providing  for  the  varied  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  students.  There  was  no 
difference  in  the  number  and  types  of 
problems  reported  by  instructors  vary¬ 
ing  in  the  t3rpe  and  amount  of  teach¬ 
ing  experience;  however,  the  size  of 
school  enrollment  did  seem  to  have  an 
effect.  The  lack  of  time  and  facilities 
was  primarily  a  problem  of  the  smaller 
institutions,  while  the  chief  problems 
of  the  larger  ones  were  making  the 
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course  functional  and  providing  for 
individual  differences  of  the  students. 

Instructors  of  general  methods 
courses  vary  rather  extensively  in  their 
teaching  exp>eriences.  In  the  main,  the 
average  number  of  years  of  teaching 
at  the  various  levels  seems  very  ade¬ 
quate:  the  average  at  the  elementary 
level  being  1.78  years;  at  the  second¬ 
ary,  8  years;  and  at  the  college-univer¬ 
sity  level,  10.78  years.  Data  on  the 
education  of  these  instructors  indicate 
that  63  percent  of  those  replying  have 
the  Ph.D.  or  the  Ed.D.  degree  and  35 
percent  have  the  Master’s  degree.  Over 
90  percent  of  the  graduate  degrees  are 
in  education,  the  remainder  being  in 
academic  fields. 

The  Objectives  and  Content  of  General 
Methods  Courses 

The  most  predominant  objectives  of 
the  general  methods  course  and  the 
competencies  which  are  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  through  it  were  found  to  be: 

(a)  Knowledge  of  various  teaching 
methods  and  techniques — skill  in  meth¬ 
ods  and  techniques  of  teaching  and 
learning  process;  organization;  presen¬ 
tation;  and  cooperative  planning  in 
terms  of  objectives,  motivation,  and 
evaluation. 

(b)  Skill  in  classroom  management 
and  procedures;  discipline;  teacher- 
pupil  relationships;  group  management 
and  control. 

(c)  Aid  in  understanding  children; 
providing  for  individual  differences  of 
high  school  pupils. 

In  analyzing  the  relationship  of 
various  factors  to  the  choice  of  objec¬ 
tives,  it  was  found  that  there  were  dif- 
erences  according  to  the  type  of  insti¬ 
tution.  Differences  were  also  noted  in 
the  choice  of  objectives  and  competen¬ 
cies  by  instructors  having  their  gradu¬ 
ate  degrees  in  education  and  those 
having  them  in  some  other  field.  How¬ 


ever,  no  consistent  differences  were 
noted  when  the  objectives  and  com¬ 
petencies  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  the 
secondary  teaching  experience  of  the 
instructor. 

The  emphasis  accorded  various  top¬ 
ics  as  part  of  the  general  methods 
course  was  consistent  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  course.  No  definite  trends 
were  discernible  in  this  emphasis. 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  of 
various  factors  to  the  degree  of  empha¬ 
sis  was  made.  Again,  the  type  of  insti¬ 
tution  appeared  to  be  a  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  degree  of  emphasis  ac¬ 
corded  the  topics.  Neither  the  second¬ 
ary  nor  college  ex|}erience  of  the  in¬ 
structor  showed  any  consistent  effect 
upon  the  degree  of  emphasis. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  even  though 
an  institution  did  not  accord  a  high 
degree  of  emphasis  to  a  certain  topic, 
this  did  not  mean  that  the  particular 
topic  was  not  considered  important  or 
was  not  given  attention  in  the  teacher 
education  sequence.  Many  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  questionnaires  contained  replies 
which  outlined  the  manner  in  which 
these  topics  were  taken  care  of  in  other 
courses. 

Classroom  Procedures,  Materials,  and 
Methods  of  Evaluation 

Lecture,  individual  reports,  and  com¬ 
mittee  work  were  the  predominant 
classroom  procedures  used  in  general 
methods  courses.  Inconsistent  with 
current  thinking  in  teacher  education 
was  the  fact  that  relatively  little  em¬ 
phasis  was  being  given  to  observation, 
secondary  school  visits,  and  field  trips 
into  communities. 

Analysis  of  type  of  institution,  class 
size,  and  professional  background  of 
the  instructor  as  they  are  related  to  the 
choice  of  classroom  procedures  yielded 
only  a  few  consistent  differences; 
namely,  (a)  state  teachers  colleges, 
state  colleges,  and  private  colleges 
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gave  more  emphasis  to  “visits  to  sec¬ 
ondary  schools”  than  did  the  other 
types  of  institutions;  (b)  those  instruc¬ 
tors  holding  the  Ph.D.  degree  tended 
to  use  the  lecture  method  more  than 
those  having  the  Ed.D.  or  the  Master’s 
degree;  and  (c)  those  instructors  having 
the  Ed.  D.  degree  tended  to  have  more 
panel  discussions  than  those  instruc¬ 
tors  with  Master’s  and  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
grees. 

Forty-one  different  textbooks  were 
named  as  being  prescribed  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  methods  course.  Seven  of  these 
forty-one  were  used  in  70  per  cent  of 
the  institutions  in  which  texts  are 
used.  Textbooks  were  not  used  in 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  replying  to  the  question.  Type 
of  institution,  size  of  class,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  background  of  the  instructors 
did  not  appear  to  be  related  to  the 
degree  to  which  textbooks  were  util¬ 
ized,  except  that  the  longer  an  instruc¬ 
tor  had  been  teaching  on  the  college 
level,  the  more  he  tended  to  rely  upon 
a  textbook. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  respond¬ 
ing  institutions  indicated  that  they  pro¬ 
vide  supplementary  reading  lists,  while 
58  percent  provide  course  outlines  and 
syllabi  for  their  general  methods 
courses.  On  the  average,  instructors 
providing  outlines  and  syllabi  adhered 
more  closely  to  them  than  instructors 
adhere  to  the  textbooks  which  they  are 
using. 

Thirty-one  percent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  replying  did  not  use  films  in  the 
teaching  of  the  general  methods  course, 
while  44  percent  used  just  three  or 
fewer.  As  was  pointed  out  above,  this 
again  is  inconsistent  with  current  em¬ 
phases  in  secondary  school  teaching. 
Type  of  institution,  size  of  class  en¬ 
rollment,  or  professional  background 
of  the  instructor  seemed  to  have  no 
appreciable  influence  on  the  degree  to 
which  films  were  used  in  instruction. 


The  examination  and  written  assign¬ 
ment  were  the  predominant  means  of 
evaluation  utilized  in  general  methods 
courses.  Self-evaluation  and  evaluation 
by  the  group  were  used  relatively  little. 

Provisions  for  Methods  of  Teaching  in 
Selected  Teacher  Education  Programs 

Personal  visits  were  made  to  four 
institutions  having  teacher  training 
programs  in  order  to  study  specific 
provisions  for  methods  courses.  The  in¬ 
stitutions  differ  widely  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  provide  for  instruction 
on  methods  of  teaching  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  sequence,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of 
other  respects.  None  of  the  schools  has 
a  general  methods  course  as  such,  but 
each  attempts  to  provide  for  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  teaching  methods  throughout 
the  education  sequence. 

Each  school  provides  the  elements  of 
the  theory  of  methods  of  teaching  in 
secondary  schools,  but  there  is  wide 
variation  in  the  degree  to  which  theory 
and  practice  are  related,  and  in  the 
degree  of  emphasis  placed  upon  pupil 
and  community  contacts  as  part  of  the 
teacher  education  program. 

The  four  institutions  exhibit  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  importance  of  interrelating 
theory  and  practice.  They  also  agree 
u|>on  the  importance  of  student  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  society  and  the*  com¬ 
munity  in  education  and  teaching. 

To  varying  degrees,  in  all  four 
schools  emphasis  is  placed  up>on  the 
actual  application  of  the  principles 
being  taught,  such  as  the  use  of  films 
and  panel  and  committee  discussions  in 
high  school  teaching. 

All  four  institutions  have  retained 
topics  on  history,  philosophy,  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  secondary  education  in  their 
education  sequence.  Outside  reading  as 
a  means  toward  professional  growth  is 
used  by  these  four  institutions  and  by 
the  other  respondents  to  the  question¬ 
naire. 
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Within  the  framework  of  these  ex¬ 
tensive  laboratory  activities  is  found  an 
emphasis  upon  some  form  of  pre-stu¬ 
dent  teaching  experience,  both  as 
illustrative  of  various  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  being  discussed  in  course  work,  and 
for  providing  initial,  trial  contacts  for 
student  and  supervising  teacher. 

None  of  the  four  programs  described 
above  exhibits  any  tendency  to  de- 
emphasize  proficiency  in  the  major  and 
minor  subject  of  the  prospective  stu¬ 
dent.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  felt  that  the 
increased  visits  to  high  schools  will 
focus  the  student’s  attention  upon  the 
need  of  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in 
his  particular  fields  of  teaching. 

The  four  programs  exhibit  a  una¬ 
nimity  in  agreement  regarding  the 
place  of  counseling  and  guidance  in  the 
teacher  education  programs.  In  all 
four,  continuous  guidance  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  students  are  considered 
desirable  practices  and  are  imple¬ 
mented  throughout  their  programs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  seems  evident  that  relatively  few 
institutions  have  implemented  such 
programs  of  teacher  education  as  will 
provide  for  methods  of  teaching  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  present  day 
educational  thought  and  convictions. 

Similarly,  the  objectives  of  general 
methods  courses  and  instructional  pro¬ 
cedures  used  in  them  are  not  entirely 
consistent  with  educational  thought 
regarding  the  use  of  methods,  visual 
materials,  and  the  need  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  relationship  of  education  to 
society. 

In  many  cases,  the  size  of  class  en¬ 
rollments  may  be  too  large  to  permit 
utilization  of  a  variety  of  instructional 
procedures  and  materials. 

Facilities,  in  many  institutions  have 
proved  inadequate  in  helping  to  make 
the  education  sequence  an  effective 
one.  Existing  is  a  lack  of  provisions  for 


observation  and  other  laboratory  ex¬ 
periences  considered  essential  in  a 
teacher  education  program. 

There  is  an  apparent  lack  of  coordi¬ 
nation  and  continuity  in  many  of  the 
programs  investigate  in  this  study. 
A  number  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  they  preferred  to  have  the  general 
methods  course  offered  concurrently 
with  student  teaching,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  had  not  been  done  in  their 
particular  institution. 

There  is  indication  of  concern  regard¬ 
ing  inadequate  professional  background 
of  general  methods  course  instructors. 
It  can  only  be  surmised  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  the  instances  where  instruc¬ 
tors  have  had  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  years  of  teaching  experience 
at  the  secondary  level. 

IMFUCATIONS 

In  the  light  of  the  above  conclu¬ 
sions,  the  following  implications,  stated 
in  the  form  of  guiding  principles  for 
teacher  education  programs,  are  being 
presented.  It  is  hoped  that  these  im¬ 
plications,  based  on  the  data  of  this 
study,  will  prove  to  be  a  positive  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  improvement  of  teacher 
education  programs,  especially  in  the 
provision  for  the  development  of 
specific  teaching  competencies. 

In  the  preparation  of  teachers,  the 
concept  of  teaching  method  must 
permeate  the  entire  teacher  education 
sequence,  rather  than  being  presented 
as  a  discrete  course  or  two.  This  as¬ 
sumes  the  existence  of  a  logical  and 
psychological  sequence,  with  conti¬ 
nuity,  in  the  teacher  education  pro¬ 
gram.  The  achievement  of  this  objec¬ 
tive  can  be  enhanced,  though  not 
guaranteed,  by  coordinated  faculty 
effort. 

This  principle  requires  that  a  faculty 
in  a  school  or  department  of  education 
will  have  worked  out  a  set  of  objec¬ 
tives  for  its  program,  objectives  upon 
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which  there  is  general  agreement.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  principle  requires  that 
the  individual  members  of  the  faculty 
have  adequate  professional  background 
and  preparation. 

Emphasis  up>on  methods  of  teaching 
throughout  the  education  sequence 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  special 
methods  courses  have  no  place  in  the 
program.  The  placement  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  special  methods  courses  should 
be  such  as  to  point  up  the  application 
of  certain  general  principles  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  situation.  Sp>ecial  methods  courses 
have  a  definite  place  and  function  in 
the  teacher  education  program  pro¬ 
vided  they  do  not  deteriorate  to  mere 
busy  work  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Good  continuity  and  organization  of 
the  teacher  education  sequence  would 
minimize  the  existence  of  duplication 
and  overlapping  for  which  the  pro¬ 
grams  have  so  frequently  been  criti¬ 
cized.  Where  the  sequence  lacks  conti¬ 
nuity,  the  attainment  of  certain  ob¬ 
jectives  becomes  accidental,  and  in 
cases  where  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  presented  in  a  discrete  course,  con¬ 
siderable  faith  is  being  placed  in  trans¬ 
fer  from  the  presentation  of  theory  in 
that  course  to  the  application  of  that 
theory  in  student  teaching. 

Organization  and  attempted  reor¬ 
ganization  of  teacher  education  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  carried  out  with  ade¬ 
quate  provisions  for  continuous  guid¬ 
ance  and  counseling  of  students. 

This  principle  implies  that  provisions 
for  guidance  and  counseling  would  be 
continuous  throughout  the  entire  se¬ 
quence  of  education  courses,  not 
merely  during  the  period  of  student 
teaching.  Many  institutions  are  con¬ 
stantly  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
selection  of  students  for  practice  teach¬ 
ing.  An  adequate  program  of  counsel¬ 
ing  would  yield  information  which 
would  form  a  basis  for  more  intelligent 
selection.  Similarly,  a  thorough  under¬ 


standing  of  the  background  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  each  prospective  teacher 
would  enable  the  students  and  their 
advisers  to  plan  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  designed  to  meet  individual  needs 
of  students. 

However,  a  program  with  emphasis 
upon  “knowing  the  student”  cannot 
achieve  full  success  in  situations  where 
extremely  large  class  enrollments  pre¬ 
vent  the  instructors  and  advisors  from 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  individ¬ 
ual  students. 

Quite  as  important  as  continuous 
guidance,  counseling,  and  evaluation  of 
students  is  the  continuous  evaluation 
of  the  teacher  education  curriculum  by 
members  of  the  faculty. 

Such  group  evaluation  would  tend  to 
bring  about  the  formulation  of  objec¬ 
tives  mutually  agreed  up>on  by  the 
members  of  the  staff.  It  would  also 
tend  to  create  a  higher  degree  of 
continuity  within  the  entire  program. 
Furthermore,  such  evaluations  would 
give  rise  to  gradual  reorganization  of 
the  program  in  keeping  with  changing 
aspects  of  culture  and  society. 

Provision  of  adequate  facilities  for 
carrying  on  a  program  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  is  an  apparent  responsibility  of 
the  institution.  To  promote  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  desirable  teaching  methc^s, 
these  facilities  must  include  observa¬ 
tion  and  study  of  high  school  pupils 
as  well  as  experiences  in  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  These  facilities  must 
further  include  provisions  for  enriching 
the  personal  lives  of  the  prospective 
teachers,  not  only  intellectually,  but 
also  socially  and  aesthetically.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  institution  to  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  commensurate  with  the 
number  of  students  intending  to  be¬ 
come  teachers. 

To  provide  further  opportunity  for 
the  prospective  teacher  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  variety  of  teaching 
methods,  the  instructional  procedures 
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and  materials  employed  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  sequence  must  be  such  as  to 
demonstrate  the  application  of  those 
methods  in  actual  learning  situations. 
This  means  that  use  must  be  made  of 
a  variety  of  teaching  procedures  such 
as  the  lecture  method,  the  discussion 
method,  field  trips,  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials,  and  committee  work  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  will  allow  the  prospective 
teacher  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
these  methods.  Again,  the  application 
of  these  various  methods  must  i>er- 
meate  the  entire  education  sequence 
with  full  support  and  understanding  by 
the  entire  ^ucation  staff.  In  other 
words,  the  prospective  teachers  should 
be  taught  as  the  institution  and  in¬ 
structors  wish  them  to  teach. 

The  introduction  of  the  student  to 
group  processes  should  be  a  gradual 
process,  in  order  to  insure  understand¬ 
ing  and  comprehension  of  them.  An 
instructor  who  is  quite  enthused  about 
the  use  of  democratic  processes  in  the 
classroom  may  wish  to  implement  them 
completely  with  a  given  class.  In  all 
probability,  the  members  of  the  class 
are  not  ready  for  complete  participa¬ 
tion  in  such  procedures,  which  would 
result  in  considerable  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
gradual  introduction  of  these  processes 
throughout  the  education  sequence 
would  tend  to  minimize  such  misun¬ 
derstanding. 


Institutions  in  which  a  course  in 
general  methods  of  teaching  in  second¬ 
ary  schools  is  being  offered  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  continue  to  be  offered, 
should  make  every  effort  to  enrich 
the  course  content  and  supplement  the 
course  activities  to  insure  maximum 
development  of  techniques  and  insights 
into  the  concept  of  educational  method. 

It  is  probable  that  due  to  state  re¬ 
quirements,  or  similar  circumstances, 
no  changes  are  anticipated  in  many  of 
the  institutions.  Basically,  there  does 
not  need  to  be  a  change  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  education  sequence  as  such, 
but  a  change  can  be  implemented  in  the 
content  and  activities  within  that 
framework. 

Fundamentally,  the  entire  teacher 
education  sequence  should  be  so  or¬ 
ganized  and  coordinated  as  to  achieve 
maximum  correlation  between  theory 
and  practice.  The  achievement  of  this 
objective  would  facilitate  the  develop¬ 
ment,  by  the  prospective  teacher,  of  a 
working  knowledge  of  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  high  school. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  investigator, 
the  present  study  focuses  attention 
upon  the  need  for  further,  carefully 
conducted  research  in  the  area  of 
general  methods  courses.  Specifically, 
the  research  should  be  designed  to 
evaluate  the  relative  merits  of  conven¬ 
tional  course  sequences,  in  education 
and  the  more  recent  innovations  as  well 


R.  Nelson  Snider,  Treasurtr 


Treasurer’s  Report  for  the 
Fiscal  Year 

July  I,  1952-June  30,  1953 


The  treasurer  submits  the  following  audit  of  his  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year, 
July  I,  1953  to  June  30,  1953,  as  reported  by  Koeneman,  Borger,  Krouse  & 
Dinius,  Certified  Public  Accountants  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  This  firm  has 
been  retained  by  the  North  Central  Association  to  maintain  a  p>erpetual  audit 
of  the  books  and  records  maintained  at  the  treasurer’s  office.  The  following  audit 
is  dated  July  30,  1953. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  examined  the  books  and  records  maintained  at  your  office  as  Treasurer  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1953,  and  submit 
herewith  our  report  in  the  following  exhibits,  schedules  and  comments  pertaining  thereto: 

Exhibit  “A”  — Balance  Sheet,  June  30,  1953; 

Exhibit  “B”  — Statement  of  Changes  in  Fund  Balances  for  the  years  ended  June  30, 1953  and 

June  30,  i9sa; 

Schedule  “B-i” — Statement  of  Income  and  Expense — General  Fund  for  the  years  ended  June  30, 
1953  and  June  30,  1953; 

Schedule  “B-a” — Statement  of  Expense  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1953  and  June  30,  195a. 

COMMENTS  ON  BALANCE  SHEET 

Cash  on  deposit — $36,8pa.ip 

The  cash  funds  of  the  Association  were  on  deposit  at  June  30, 1953  in  the  following  banks: 


The  Peoples  Trust  and  Savings  Company,  Fwt  Wayne,  Indiana .  $  7,833.53 

Lincoln  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana .  8,896.36 

Continental  Illinou  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois .  5,000.00 

South  Holland  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  South  Holland,  Illinois .  5,160.40 


$36,893.19 


The  bank  balances  at  June  30, 1953  were  verified  directly  with  the  depositories  and  the  amounts 
reported  to  us  were  reconciled  with  the  amounts  shown  on  the  books. 

Copies  of  the  official  receipts  for  cash  received  by  the  Treasurer  were  traced  to  the  cash  receipts 
records  and  to  the  records  of  deposits  in  the  banks.  The  disbursements  vouchers  were  examined  and 
were  found  to  be  properly  authorized.  The  returned  canceled  checks  were  inspected  and  were  traced 
to  the  cash  disbursements  records. 

The  cash  on  deposit  includes  $16,309.93  belonging  to  the  Liberal  Arts  Educatiem  Study  account, 
and  $7,575.00  belonging  to  the  account  of  the  sub-committee  <»  Institutimis  for  Teachers’  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Dne  from  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Tecknetogy — $3,070.93 

The  foregoing  amount  is  due  from  the  federal  government  for  reimbursement  of  expenses  in  om* 
nection  with  studies  made  by  the  Association’s  Defense  Committee.  The  total  expended  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  year  was  $3,899.07  and,  at  this  amount,  $838.15  was  reimbursed  as  of  June  30, 1953. 
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Reeolving  funds  with  Secretaries  of  Commissions — 

The  b&lance  in  the  revolving  funds  held  by  the  SecreUries  of  Commissions  and  the  “Quarterly” 
office  were  verified  by  examining  their  reports  as  of  June  30,  1953,  as  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association. 

Disbursements  from  the  revolving  funds  are  reported  periodically  by  the  Secretaries  in  charge  of 
the  funds.  The  Secretaries  are  reimbursed  by  the  Treasurer  in  accordance  with  the  reports  sub¬ 


mitted. 

llie  following  amounts  were  reported  as  of  June  30, 1953: 

Dr.  Edgar  G.  Johnston,  Secretary,  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob 

Balance  in  account .  $  166.93 

Mr.  Norman  Bums,  Secretary,  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 

Balance  in  account .  51.83 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Boardman,  Secietary,  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schoob 

Balance  in  account .  439 . 68 

Dr.  Harlan  C.  Koch,  Managing  Editor,  North  Central  Association  Quarterly 

Balance  in  account .  633.30 


I1.291.73 


Liberal  Arts  Education  Study — $76,209.93 

Exhibit  “B”  presents  the  changes  to  the  Liberal  Arts  Education  Study  Fund  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1953.  The  income  exceeded  the  expense  for  the  year  in  the  amount  of  $1,431.04,  and  thb 
amount  added  to  the  balance  at  July  i,  1953  makes  the  fund  balance  at  June  30, 1953,  $16,309.93. 

Institution  for  Teachers'  Education — $7,575.00 

The  cash  received  for  Institutions  for  Teachers’  Education  is  carried  as  a  fund  balance  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  is  not  included  in  the  income  of  the  General  Fund.  During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1953, 
the  cash  collections  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  $3,r50.oo,  making  the  fund  balance  $7,575.00  as  at 
June  30,  1953. 

General  Fund — $5,045.18 

The  General  Fund  balance  was  decreased  $8,081.99  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1953,  thb  amount 
being  the  excess  of  the  expenses  over  the  income  during  the  year.  The  balance  in  the  General  Fund 
at  June  30, 1953,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  “B,”  is  $5,043.18.  This  amount  is  composed  as  follows; 


Cash  on  deposit .  $3 , 107 . 36 

Due  from  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Technology .  3,070.93 


$5,378.18 

Less:  Dues  paid  in  advance .  135 'Oo 


$5,043.18 


COUIENTS  ON  ACTIVITIES 

The  gross  income  of  the  Association  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1953,  was  $81,936.86,  including 
$3,070.93  due  from  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Tedinology.  The  expenses  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $90,008.85,  which  exceeded  the  income  by  $8,081.99,  as  compared  to  the  previous 
year’s  excess  of  expenses  over  income  of  $4,003.91. 

A  condensed  sununary  of  the  income  and  expense  in  comparative  form  for  the  years  ended  June  30, 
1953  and  June  30,  1953  is  as  follows: 
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Year  Ended 

Year  Ended 

Increase 

Income: 

6-30-53 

6-30-53 

(Decrease) 

Membership  fees . 

.  $S7iSSa-SO 

$56,857.50 

$  695.00 

Application  fees . 

570.00 

(  150.00) 

Inspection  and  survey  fees . 

7.786.38 

7.713.63 

(3,688.00) 

Registration  fees . 

3,688.00 

Sale  of  Quarterlies . 

.  1.422.17 

1,471.37 

(  49.10) 

Sale  of  manuals  and  schedules . 

285.34 

.95 

Sale  of  Form  “A-3” . 

.  2,853.82 

2,853.83 

Royalties,  reprints  and  miscellaneous . 

1,839.03 

2,053.06 

Total  Income . 

.  $81,936.86 

l71.497.Si 

$10,429.35 

Expenses . 

75,501.42 

14,507.43 

Excess  of  income  over  expenses . 

.  $(8,081.99) 

$(4,003.91) 

$  4,078.08 

The  details  of  the  General  Fund  income  and  expenses  for  the  years  ended  June  30, 1953  and  June 
30,  1953  are  shown  in  Schedule  “B-i”.  Further  details  of  the  expenses  are  presented  in  Schedule 
“B-a.” 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Association  is  bonded  in  the  amount  of  |io, 000.00,  and  the  Treasurer’s 
secretary  is  bonded  in  the  amount  of  $5,000.00.  The  bonds,  issued  by  The  Ohio  Casualty  Insurance 
Company,  were  inspected  by  us. 


OXNERAL 

Our  examination  was  confined  to  an  audit  of  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  as  recorded  by  the  Treasurer.  In  addition  to  woridng  funds  shown,  the  Association  is  said  to  own 
certain  unrecorded  other  assets  consisting  principally  of  office  equipment  at  various  offices.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  determine  the  amount  or  value  of  this  equipment. 

In  our  opinion,  subject  to  the  representations  of  the  secretaries  of  the  revolving  fimds  as  to  bal¬ 
ances  controlled  by  them,  the  accomp>anying  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  changes  in  fund  balances 
present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  as  at  June  30, 1953,  and  the  results  of  its  financial  operations  for  the  year  then  ended  in  con¬ 
formity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Koenzmam,  Borges,  Ksouse  &  Dnous 
CerliJM  Public  Accountanis 


ExhibU  “A” 

NORTH  CENTRAl,  ASSOCIATION  Of  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
R.  NELSON  SNIDES,  TREASURER 
BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  I953 


ASSETS 

Cask: 

Ondepositj .  $36,892.19 

Due  from  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Technology .  2,070.93 

Revolving  funds  with  Secretaries  of  Commissions .  1,391.73 

Total  Working  Funds .  $30,354.84 

Total  Assfls .  $30,354.84 


348  the  noeth  central  association  quarterly 

FUND  BALANCES  AND  UABIUTIES 

Membership  dues  paid  in  advance .  $  135.00 

Liberal  Arts  Education  Study .  16,309.93 

Institutions  for  Teachers'  Education .  7>575.oo 

Revolving  Funds — Secretaries  of  Commissions .  1,391.73 

Gtnercd  Fund: 

Balance,  July  i,  1953 .  $13,135.17 

Less  excess  of  expenses  over  income  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1953 
(Schedule  “B-i”) .  8,081.99  5,043.18 

Total  Fund  Balances  and  LiabUUits .  $30,354.84 


Exhibit  “B” 

NOKTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  GW  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
R.  NELSON  SNIDER,  TREASURER 
STATEMENT  OF  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES 
FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  I953  AND  JUNE  30,  I953 


Balance  Income  Total  Expense  Balance 

July  t  June  30 

195^53: 

Liberal  Arts  Education  Study  $14,788.89  $  16,950.69  $  31,739.58  $  15,519.65  $16,309.93 

Institutions  for  Teachers’  5,435.00  5,803.31  11,338.31  3,653.31  7.575-00 

Education 

General  Fund .  13,135.17  81,936.86  95.053.03  90,008.85  5,043.18 


Total . $33,339.06  $104,680.86  $138,009.93  $109,181.81  $38,838.11 


1951-1952: 

liberal  Arts  Education  Study  $14,508.34  $  16,153.33  $  30,661.56  $  15,883.67  $14,778.89 
Institutions  for  Teachers' 

Education .  5.300.06  4.434-47  9.734  53  4.399  53  5.435-00 

General  Fund .  17,139.08  7i.497>5t  88,636.59  75,501.43  13,135.17 


Total . <36,937.48  $  93,075.30  $139,013.68  $  95,683.63  $33,339.06 


SekeduU  “B-i” 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOOAnON  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
R.  NELSON  SNIDER,  TREASURER 
STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE — GENERAL  FUND 
FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  I953  AND  JUNE  30,  I953 


Year  Ended 

Year  Ended 

Increase 

Income: 

Membership  Dues: 

6-30-53 

6-30-52 

{Decrease) 

Universities  and  colleges . 

<33,400.00 

<  335.00 

Junior  colleges . . 

.  1.987-50 

1.987.50 

— 

Secondary  schools . 

.  31,940.00 

31,470.00 

470.00 

<57.553.50 

<56.857.50 

$  695.00 

Application  fees . 

370.00 

(  150.00) 

Inflection  and  survey  fees . 

7.786.38 

7.713.63 

Registration  fees — annual  meeting . 

3,688.00 

(3,688.00) 

ToUl  Fees. 


<73.473. 50  <67,901.88  <5,570.63 
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Other  Income: 


Sale  of  quarterlies . 

1  1,422.17 

$  1.471.27 

♦(  49.10) 

Sale  of  manuals  and  schedules . 

286.29 

285.34 

.95 

Sale  of  Form  “A-3” . 

2,853.82 

2,853.82 

Royalties,  reprints,  faculty  record  blanks  and  miscel- 

limeous  income . 

993.01 

1,839.02 

(  846.01) 

United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Technology . . 

2,899.07 

— 

a. 899.07 

Total  Other  Income . 

1  8,454.36 

1  3.595.63 

♦  4,858.73 

Total  Income . 

$81,926.86 

♦71.497.51 

♦10,429.33 

Expense  (Schedule  “B-P'): 

Commission  on  research  and  service . 

$  4.574.56 

$  3,424.70 

$  1,149.86 

Commission  on  secondary  schools . 

21,075.12 

17.590.92 

3,484.20 

Commission  on  colleges  and  universities . 

*5.863.79 

12,360.08 

3,503.71 

Executive  committee . 

3.891.24 

2.230.54 

1,640.70 

Quarterly  office . 

10,677.30 

11.706.53 

(1,029.23) 

Secretary’s  office . 

3.468.38 

3.173.12 

295.26 

Treasurer’s  office . 

2.702.75 

2,730.00 

(  27.25) 

General  Association . 

9.274.01 

9.659.43 

(  385.4a) 

Junior  college  committee . 

370.04 

498.54 

(  128.50) 

High  school — college  relaticmship  committee . 

— 

805.18 

(  805.18) 

Inspection  and  survey  expenses . 

14,500.00 

9,883.81 

4,616.19 

Conunittee  on  inters^olastic  and  intercollegiate  ath- 

letics . 

480.80 

1.097.29 

(  616.49) 

Defense  Committee . 

2,899.07 

— 

2,899.07 

Royalties  paid . 

220.95 

300.09 

(  79  14) 

Bank  service  charges . 

10.84 

21.19 

(  10.35) 

Total  Expense . 

$90,008.85 

♦75.501.42 

$14,307.43 

Net  Income— (Loss) .  . 

$(8,081.99) 

♦(4.003.91) 

0 

00 

a 

ScheduU  ••B-e” 


NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
R.  NELSON  SNIDER,  TREASURER 
STATEIIENT  OF  EXPENSE 

FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  I953  AND  JUNE  30.  I953 


Commission  on  Research  and  Service: 

Steering  Committee . 

Committee  on  experimental  units . 

Committee  on  Teacher  Education: 

Directing  Committee . 

Liberal  Arts  Education . 

In-service  Education . 

Institutions  for  Teacher  Educatimi . 

Teacher  Education  in  Complex  Institutions. 

Council  on  Cooperation . 

School  Library  Study . 

Committee  on  Current  Educational  Preilems: 

New  Studies . 

Public  relations . 

Social  experiences  and  organizations . 

Youth  and  military  service . 


Year  Ended  Year  Ended  Increase 
6-30-53  6-30-52  (Decrease) 


492.62  $ 

555.32 

$( 

62.70) 

396.63 

936.3a 

( 

539.69) 

514.43 

— 

514.43 

581.23 

378.16 

3.07 

286.87 

187.01 

99.86 

563.87 

526.03 

37.84 

301.53 

300.52 

1. 01 

100.00 

100.00 

— 

432.82 

— 

432.82 

121.35 

46.83 

74.5a 

92.63 

— 

92.63 

375-93 

194.51 

181.42 

314.65 

— 

314.63 

Total 


*  4.574  56  I  3.424.70  I  1,149.86 
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Commission  on  Secondary  Schools: 

Secretary’s  Office: 

Clerical  assistance . 

Postage  and  incidentals . 

State  chairmen  meeting . 

Secretarial  assistance  at  Chicago . 

Office  of  chairman . 

State  committee . 

Administrative  committee . 

Committee  of  the  Commission: 

Cooperative  committee  on  research . 

Contingency . . 

Activities  Committee . 

Committee  on  dependent  schools . 

Report  Form  Committee . 

Total . 

Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities: 

Office  of  Secretary: 

Salaries . 

Postage  and  incidentals . 

Temporary  assistance . 

Board  of  Review . 

Research  assistance  and  analysis  of  schedules . 

National  Committee  of  Regional  Accrediting  Agen¬ 
cies . 

Total . 


Executive  Committee  Meetings 

Quarterly  Office: 

Clerical  assistance . 

Postage  and  incidentals. . . 
Quarterly  issues . 

Total . 

Secretary’s  Office: 

Clerical  assistance . 

Postage  and  incidentals. . . 

Total . 

Treasurer’s  Office: 

Clerical  assistance . 

Miscellaneous . 

Postage . 

Bond . 

Audit . 

Notary  fees . 


Year  Ended 

Year  Ended 

Increase 

6-30-53 

6-30-53 

(Decrease) 

1  3.4S8-CH 

1  3,750.00 

$  708.04 

350.00 

147.76 

103 . 34 

3,610.30 

2,358.08 

1,353.33 

103. rg 

100.00 

3. 19 

400.00 

400.00 

— 

9,463.50 

8,504.00 

958.50 

r,r83.96 

905.09 

377.87 

7.03 

455.36 

(  448.34) 

131.00 

— 

131.00 

3,049.48 

879.50 

169.98 

500.00 

380.83 

319.18 

930-63 

810.31 

130.33 

$31,075.13 

$17,590.92 

$  3,484.20 

$  8,961.09 

•  8,136.93 

$ 

824.16 

1,090.58 

722.73 

( 

377.85 

— 

25.00 

25.00) 

3,744.89 

3,014.89 

I 

,730.00 

1,967.23 

1,370.53 

596.70 

100.00 

100.00 

— 

815,863.79 

$13,360.08 

8  3 

,503.71 

$  3,891.24 

$  2,250.54 

8  I 

S' 

p 

0 

8  2,649.96 

316.00 

7,811.34 

8  2,499.96 
161.16 
9,045-41 

8  150.00 

54.84 
(1,234.07) 

810,677.30 

811,706.53 

8(1,029.23) 

8  3,300.00 
168.38 

8  3,114-67 
58.45 

8  185.33 
109-93 

8  3,468.38 

8  3,173-12 

8  395.36 

8  3,400.00 

$  3,400.00 

8 

— 

2.75 

15.00 

( 

12.25) 

30.00 

45-00 

( 

15.00) 

45.00 

45-00 

— 

175.00 

175-00 

— 

50.00 

50.00 

8  2,703.75 

$  3,730.00 

8( 

27.25) 

Total 
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General  Assodalion: 

Traveling  expense . 

Printing . 

Miscellaneous . 

Annual  meeting . 

Social  security  taxes . 

Total . 

Junior  College  Committee . 

High  School-College  Relationship  . 

Inspection  and  Survey  Expense: 

Traveling  expenses,  editing,  typing  reports,  etc . 

Committee  on  Interscholastic  and  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Defense  Committee . 

Other: 

Royalties  paid . 

Bank  service  charge . 


Year  Ended  Year  Ended  Increase 


6-30-53 

6-30-52 

{Decrease) 

1  971-57 

$  1,620.99 

*( 

649-42) 

4,850.05 

4,423-66 

426.39 

1,288.50 

772.89 

315-61 

1,968.27 

2,841.89 

( 

873.62) 

195-62 

— 

195.62 

1  9,274.01 

•  9.659-43 

*( 

385-42) 

*  370.04 

•  498-54 

*( 

00 

(/I 

1  — 

$  805.18 

»( 

805.18) 

$14,500.00 

$  9,883.81 

$  4,616.19 

$  480.80 

$  1,097.29 

*( 

616.49) 

$  2,899.07 

$  - 

$  3 

,899-07 

$  220.95 

$  300.09 

*( 

79-14) 

10.84 

21.19 

( 

10.35) 

*  231-79 

$  321.28 

*( 

89 -49) 

$90,008.85 

*75. 501. 42 

*14,507.43 

Total _ 

Total  Expense. 


Publications  of  the  North  Central 
Association 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  address  communications  to  the  Treasurer,  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  R.  Nelson  Snider,  South  Side  High  S^ool,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

I.  The  Nokth  Central  Association  Quarterly,  Editorial  Office,  4019  University  High  School 
Building,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

II.  Publications  produced  or  sponsored  by  Committees  or  Subcommittees  of  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service 

A.  Unit  Studies  in  American  Problems — a  new  and  challenging  type  of  classroom  text  mate* 
rials  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units  for  the  use  of  students  in  high- 
school  social  studies  classes.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  400  S.  Front  Street,  Cohimbus  15, 
Ohio. 

I.  AhMitc  Energy,  by  Will  R.  Burnett 

3.  CoHservatioH  of  Natural  Resources,  by  E.  E.  Lory  and  C.  L.  Rhyne 

3.  Housing  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  W.  Troelstrup 

4.  Latin  America  and  Its  Future,  by  Rylano  W.  Crary 

5.  Maps  and  Facts  for  World  Understanding 

6.  Why  Taxes?  by  Edward  A.  Krug  and  Robert  S.  Harnack 

7.  The  Federal  Government  and  You 

8.  Youth  and  Jobs,  by  Douglas  S.  Ward 

9.  The  Family  and  You,  by  Henry  A.  Bowman 

B.  Unit  Studies  for  Better  Learning — McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 

1.  Sprouting  Your  Wings,  by  Bruce  H.  Guild 

C.  Pamphlets  produced  as  outgrowths  of  committee  studies  and  projects. 

1.  Study  of  Teacher  Certification. 

2.  Developing  the  Health  Education  Program. 

3.  Attacking  Reading  Problems  in  Secondary  Schools. 

4.  Developing  Intergroup  Relations  in  School  and  Community  Life.  (35^) 

5.  Better  Teaching  Through  Audio-Visual  Materials.  (10^) 

6.  Report  of  the  Self-Study  Surv^  of  Guidance  Practices  in  North  Central  Association 
High  Schools  for  the  School  Year  1947-48  and  Check  List  of  Elements  in  a  Minimum 
and  an  Extended  Program  of  Guidance  and  Counseling.  (10^) 

7.  Better  Colleges,  Better  Teachers — Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ii, 
New  York. 

8.  Incentives  in  Motivating  Professional  Growth  of  Teachers,  (single  copies  35^,  quantities 
of  10  or  more  15^  each) 

D.  Syllabus — Functional  Health  Training,  by  Lynda  M.  Weber.  Published  and  distributed  by 
Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago. 

m.  Publications  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  distributed  free  to  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  member  schools. 

A.  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of  Secondary  Schools 

B.  Handbooh  for  State  Chairmen  and  Reviewing  CommUtees 

IV.  Publications  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universi¬ 
ties,  North  Central  Association,  5835  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

A,  Revised  Manual  of  Accrediting.  Sr.oo  (unbound) 

B.  Reprints  from  the  North  Central  Association  Quarterly  and  other  pamphlets  available 
in  limited  numbers,  free  of  charge. 

I.  Annual  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

3.  “Principles  of  Freedom  in  Teaching  and  Research,”  an  extract  from  The  Evaluation  of 
Higher  Institutions,  Vol.  II.  The  Faculty. 

3.  “Know  Your  North  Central  Association,”  April,  1931- 


